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GEOGRAPHY 


INTERMEDIATE  DIVISION 
Grades  7 ,  8,  9  and  10 


Introduction 

i 

Geography  is  a  subject  that  deals  with  the  Earth  as  the 
home  of  Man.  It  includes  the  study  of  the  size,  shape  and 
movements  of  the  Earth,  the  surface,  the  climate,  the  effects 
of  climate  on  the  distribution  of  vegetation  and  animals,  and 
the  mineral  resources.  But  above  all,  geography  deals  with 
Man  and  his  relationships  to  the  world’s  varied  environments 
and  resources.  It  reveals  his  efforts  to  live,  and,  in  some 
regions,  to  survive.  Geography  includes  the  study  of  human 
problems,  from  that  of  feeding  the  dense  populations  of  mon¬ 
soon  Asia  to  the  efforts  of  man  to  populate  the  cold,  inhospi¬ 
table  regions  of  northern  latitudes.  It  also  reveals  how  man 
overcomes  certain  handicaps  in  his  environment  such  as  build¬ 
ing  dikes  to  hold  back  the  sea  in  the  Netherlands,  combating 
the  ravages  of  the  boll  weevil  pest  in  the  cotton  plantations  of 
the  southern  United  States,  or  transporting  water  to  convert 
arid  land  into  fertile  plots  and  shady  groves  as  in  Israel. 

In  ancient  times  men  described  and  mapped  the  parts  of 
the  world  that  were  known  to  them  and  surmised  what  lay 
beyond  the  horizons.  With  increased  knowledge  about  places 
and  peoples,  geographers  studied  the  relationships  of  man  with 
his  environment  and  the  interrelationships  of  man  with  man. 
“That  is  the  full  task  of  the  geographer;  to  interpret  the  facts 
of  distribution,  to  correlate  the  life  of  man  with  his  environ¬ 
ment,  to  explain  the  interaction  of  human  and  natural 
agencies.”1 

Geographical  study  demands  careful  observation  and 
analysis,  the  use  of  scientific  methods  and  recorded  details. 
Geography  is,  however,  a  subject  that  also  belongs  to  the 
arts  and  the  humanities.  “Modern  geography  is,  and  must 

^ebenham,  Frank:  The  Use  of  Geography ,  British  Book  Service, 
1950,  p.  14-15. 
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be,  an  exact  science.  But  like  all  great  sciences,  philosophi¬ 
cally  approached,  it  must  be  numbered  among  the 
humanities.”1 

Procedures 

“The  function  of  geography  in  school  is  to  train  future 
citizens  to  imagine  accurately  the  conditions  of  the  great  world 
stage  so  that  they  may  think  sanely  about  political  and  social 
problems  of  the  world.”2 

The  practice  of  one  of  the  greatest  geographers  of  recent 
years,  Sir  Halford  Mackinder,  was  to  travel  through  little 
known  countries,  to  climb  isolated  mountains,  to  read  widely 
and  to  converse  with  specialists.  Afterwards  he  thought 
deeply  over  all  he  had  seen  and  heard  and  accurately  recorded 
his  findings.  Except  for  the  study  of  their  local  area,  students 
do  not  often  have  the  opportunity  to  study  geography  at  first 
hand.  Teachers,  therefore,  have  to  introduce  their  classes  to 
‘these  distant  parts  of  the  world  with  imagination  and  realism. 
They  have  the  responsibility  of  using  materials  which  will 
help  provide  this  sense  of  reality — specimens,  photographs, 
slides,  filmstrips,  motion  pictures,  magazines,  maps,  diagrams, 
charts,  graphs,  statistics,  recordings  and  vivid  accounts  by 
travellers. 

Unless  students  can  be  helped  to  visualize  and  analyse 
as  accurately  as  possible  the  regions  which  they  are  studying, 
the  results  will  be  disappointing.  “We  should  approach  the 
study  of  an  area  as  if  we  were  exploring  it  ourselves,  and  move 
on  to  the  analysis  and  examination  of  relationships  only  when 
we  have  fully  established  the  feeling  that  we  have  dissected 
what  we  know.”3 

The  place  and  success  of  geography  in  the  school  curri¬ 
culum  will,  therefore,  be  determined  largely  by  the  methods 
by  which  the  subject  is  taught.  The  outlines  of  the  courses 
suggest  arrangements  of  subject  content  rather  than  the  pro¬ 
cedures  to  be  followed.  The  subject,  and  even  the  topics 
within  the  subject,  lend  themselves  to  a  variety  of  methods 
of  presentation.  Most  lessons  should  include  the  use  of  one 
or  more  of  visual  aids  already  mentioned,  and  the  need  for 

JThe  Rt.  Hon.  Vincent  Massey:  Everyman  His  Own  Geographer , 
Canadian  Geographical  Journal,  Vol.  LIV  No.  4,  April  1957,  p.  165. 

2Fairgrieve,  James:  Geography  in  School,  University  of  London 
Press,  1930,  p.  18. 

3Breault,  E.  W.  H.  and  Shave,  D.  W. :  Geography  In  and  Out  of  School, 
Clarke,  Irwin  and  Co.  Ltd.,  1960,  p.  17. 
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constant  use  of  the  atlas  cannot  be  over-stressed.  The  oral 
lesson,  aided  by  the  development  of  blackboard  diagrams,  the 
use  of  pictures,  and  the  analysis  of  maps  is  one  of  the  more 
effective  means  of  presentation.  The  short,  instructional 
film  can  be  most  effectively  used  to  introduce  a  new  topic  or 
to  sum  up  or  review  a  lesson  or  a  unit  of  study.  Geography 
loses  its  interest  when  topics  are  presented  in  the  same 
monotonous  pattern  and  when  facts  are  taught  in  a  catalogued 
fashion.  The  study  of  geography  seeks  for  causes  and  reasons. 
It  not  only  tells  us  where  people  live  but  why  and  how  they  live 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Lists  of  cities  and  towns  are 
not  true  geography  but  the  reasons  for  the  location  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  these  centres  are  a  worthwhile  and  rewarding 
study.  Geographical  facts  are  important,  however,  for  with¬ 
out  them  students  cannot  understand  and  establish  relation¬ 
ships,  nor  can  comparisons  and  deductions  be  made.  Again, 
a  list  of  isolated  facts  about  an  industry  is  far  less  meaningful 
to  a  student  than  if  those  facts  are  used  in  discovering  reasons 
for  the  growth  of  that  industry  in  relation  to  the  distribution 
of  natural  resources,  means  of  transportation,  the  available 
labour  and  markets. 

Geography  loses  effectiveness  and  interest  if  generaliza¬ 
tions  are  presented  too  early.  Teaching  is  most  effective 
when  students  are  guided  to  reach  their  own  conclusions  and 
generalizations  by  a  number  of  examples. 

The  teacher  should  aim  at  developing  such  attitudes  as: 

(1)  an  understanding  of  regional  problems  and  relationships; 

(2)  an  appreciation  of  social  problems;  and 

(3)  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  other  people  and  their 

customs. 

In  the  study  of  foreign  regions,  the  geography  of  the  local 
area  or  of  an  appropriate  region  of  Canada  should  be  used  for 
purposes  of  comparison  or  illustration.  For  example,  the 
scenery  of  Finland  might  be  compared  with  the  scenery  of  the 
Canadian  Northland,  the  fishing  industry  of  the  Maritimes 
might  be  compared  with  that  of  the  British  Isles.  Some 
aspect  of  local  geography  might  also  be  used  as  a  starting  point 
to  lead  to  that  which  is  less  familiar  in  another  part  of  the 
world.  For  example,  reference  to  tobacco  growing  around 
Simcoe  in  the  Norfolk-Elgin  area  of  Ontario  could  provide  the 
basis  for  a  comparison  of  tobacco  cultivation  in  the  United 
States;  gold  mining  in  Timmins  could  introduce  a  study  of 
gold  mining  in  South  Africa  or  in  the  Golden  Mile  region  of 
Australia. 
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Supplementary  reading  from  books  on  travel  and  explora¬ 
tion  and  from  books  containing  vivid  descriptions  will  greatly 
stimulate  interest  in,  and  provide  a  sense  of  reality  for,  the 
subject.  For  example,  extracts  from  H.  M.  Tomlinson’s 
The  Sea  and  the  Jungle 1  and  Peter  Fleming’s  Brazilian 
Adventure 2  give  excellent  descriptions  of  the  equatorial  forests 
of  the  Amazon  lowlands  while  The  Gobi  Desert 3  by  M.  Cable 
and  F.  French  gives  excellent  detail  about  the  climate  and 
scenery  of  the  vast,  arid  region  of  Asia.  The  Splendour  of 
Earth 4  by  M.  Anderson  contains  a  wealth  of  geographical 
descriptions.  Booklets,  too,  contain  valuable  information 
and  pictures.  For  example,  Gateway  to  the  Worldb  provides  a 
full  pictorial  story  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

Globes  and  Maps 

Globes  and  maps  are  the  most  important  aids  in  the 
teaching  of  geography.  Each  student  should  have  a  good 
atlas  which  should  be  used  during  the  study  of  each  topic. 
The  study  of  maps  and  map  reading  which  began  in  the  lower 
grades  should  be  continued  and  developed.  Maps  should  be 
used  not  only  to  locate  places  but  to  work  out  relationships 
between  climate  and  vegetation,  or  between  natural  resources 
and  population  density.  It  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  only  when  pupils  can  visualize  the  reality  represented  by 
map  symbols,  does  the  atlas  become  a  useful  book. 

The  direct  copying  and  colouring  of  maps  from  atlases 
and  textbooks  is  to  be  condemned.  It  is  time-consuming  work, 
is  a  waste  of  valuable  teaching  time  and  serves  little  or  no 
useful  purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  sketch-maps  with  anno¬ 
tations  added  during  the  lesson  constitute  an  excellent  record. 
The  drawing  of  simple  sketch-maps  to  include  the  relevant 
data  about  an  area  is  a  quick  and  effective  lesson  record. 
Such  maps  are  easily  drawn  because  of  their  bold  and  simplified 
outlines.  Such  maps  might  also  show  interrelated  geograph¬ 
ical  factors.  For  example,  a  sketch-map  might  indicate 
the  site  of  a  confluence  town  and  also  show  it  as  an  important 
meeting  place  of  routes.  The  sketch-map  might  also  reveal 
uses  made  by  roads  and  railways  of  the  valleys,  the  surrounding 

Tomlinson,  H.  M.:  The  Sea  and  the  Jungle  (Signet  Books),  New 
American  Library. 

2Fleming,  Peter:  Brazilian  Adventure,  S.  J.  Reginald  Saunders. 

3Cable,  M.  and  French,  F. :  The  Gobi  Desert,  Musson  Book  Co. 

4Anderson,  M.:  The  Splendour  of  Earth,  Moyer  Vico. 

6van  de  Aa,  H.,  and  Ripley,  D.  M.:  Gateway  to  the  World,  Chomedy 
Publications  Ltd.,  Montreal. 
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activities,  and  the  town  as  an  important  collecting  and 
marketing  centre.  Added  details  could  include  distances  and 
directions  to  other  neighbouring  large  cities,  the  importance 
of  the  river  to  local  industries,  and  bridge  sites  in  relation  to 
major  route- ways. 

Lesson  Records 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  an  essay-type  note  is  just  one 
way  of  making  a  record.  In  addition  to  sketch-maps  there 
are  many  means  of  making  records  offering  scope  for  various 
interests  and  abilities.  These  records  might  include: 

1.  Collecting  specimens  and  the  logical  arrangements  and 
'  correlation  of  these,  for  example,  rock  samples,  flowers, 

spices,  fibres. 

2.  A  collection  of  drawings  or  pictures  with  short  descriptions 
serves  as  a  useful  and  interesting  record.  For  example, 
topics  such  as  the  peoples  of  Africa,  sheep  farming  in 
Australia,  work  on  a  coffee  fazenda,  and  fishing  and  its 
associated  industries  in  Canada,  lend  themselves  to  this 
type  of  record. 

3.  On  an  outline  map  provided  by  the  teacher,  information 
may  be  recorded  using  conventional  map  symbols. 

4.  Short  notes  in  columns  to  indicate  relationships,  to 
establish  the  “where”,  the  “why”,  the  “how”,  and  the 
conclusion  are  often  sufficient  for  record  purposes.  For 
example,  a  record  of  a  study  on  “The  Aborigines  of 
Australia”  might  have  short  notes  in  columns  answering 
questions  such  as  the  following:  Where  do  they  live? 
Why  do  they  live  in  these  areas?  How  do  they  live?  The 
last  column  could  be  devoted  to  conclusions  about  these 
primitive  peoples  and  their  place  in  modern  Australia. 

5.  Diagrams  and  cross-sections  with  added  notes  and  labels 
can  often  replace  long,  wordy  notes  and  are  easily  analysed 
for  review  purposes.  The  notebook  should  therefore 
contain  a  variety  of  record  presentations  including  sketch- 
maps,  graphs,  diagrams,  topical  outlines,  cross-sections, 
brief  explanations,  and  picture  records.  The  notebook 
should  be  a  permanent  record  of  the  student’s  work,  useful 
both  for  study  and  for  reference.  It  should  never  try  to 
duplicate  the  text-book.  Students  should  not  develop 
their  records  in  two  sections — one  for  notes  and  one  for 
maps.  The  two  should  be  integrated  as  one  complements 
the  other. 
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GEOGRAPHY 


Grade  7 
CANADA 

The  course  of  study  in  Grade  7  has  been  so  designed  that, 
after  a  brief  overview  of  Canada  as  a  whole,  students  can  begin 
their  intensive  study  with  an  examination  of  the  local  com¬ 
munity.  Following  this,  and  in  accord  with  the  principle  of 
moving  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  students  in  Northern 
Ontario  might  study  the  Canadian  Shield  and  those  in 
Southern  Ontario  study  the  Lowlands  of  Southern  Ontario 
and  Southern  Quebec.  Some,  however,  might  prefer  to 
‘  examine  their  local  community  after  a  study  of  one  of  the 
above-named  areas  and  relate  their  community  in  terms  of 
physical,  economic  and  human  geography  to  that  region  and 
to  the  rest  of  Canada. 

Unit  1  Canada  from  Ocean  to  Ocean 

1.  Introduction — A  look  at  the  whole  country 

(a)  A  broad  traverse  of  Canada  to  establish  the 
variety  of  topography,  the  vegetation,  the  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  occupations,  the  land-form  regions  of 
the  country 

(b)  Size,  shape,  location:  analysis  of  maps,  charts  or 
graphs  to  compare  size  and  shape  of  Canada  to 
other  large  countries;  significance  of  location  as 
shown  by  latitude,  proximity  to  the  United  States, 
proximity  to  Europe  and  Asia  via  polar  routes 

(c)  Understanding  the  “build”  of  Canada:  a  simpli¬ 
fied  story  of  the  geological  development  of 
Canada;  the  effect  of  glaciers  and  ice  sheets  upon 
the  surface — an  elementary  study  to  help  students 
understand  the  work  of  ice  as  it  affects  Canada  in 
general  and  the  home  region  in  particular 

(d)  Time  belts:  reference  to  the  development  of 
standard  time 
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(e)  Where  Canadians  live:  the  distribution  of  popu¬ 
lation 

(f )  Regions  of  Canada  to  be  studied :  Atlantic  Region ; 
Lowlands  of  Southern  Ontario  and  Southern 
Quebec;  Canadian  Shield;  the  Central  Plains; 
Cordillera  of  British  Columbia;  Canadian  North¬ 
land;  comparison  with  the  land-form  regions. 
There  should  be  no  detailed  study  of  these  regions 
at  this  stage  of  the  course 

Unit  2  The  Local  Community 

The  physical  boundaries  of  the  community  to  be  studied 
should  be  defined  by  a  local  curriculum  committee.  The 
area  should  be  small  enough  to  ensure  that  pupils  know  it  at 
first  hand,  but  large  enough  to  exemplify  the  geographic  con¬ 
cepts  to  be  taught. 

1.  The  Home  Region 

(a)  Land  features:  description  of  the  surface  features 
using  a  topographical  map  of  the  local  area 

(b)  Drainage:  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  local  area; 
a  review  of  such  terms  as  source,  mouth,  tributary, 
watershed,  drainage  basin  and  confluence;  uses 
made  of  local  rivers  and  lakes 

(c)  Weather  and  climate:  keeping  records  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  rainfall,  and  wind  direction  for  a  month; 
simple  explanations  for  the  local  weather  in  terms 
of  position  and  land  forms 

(d)  Natural  vegetation:  deciduous  and  coniferous 
trees;  common  trees  in  community;  proportion  of 
forest  to  grass  land  and  crop  land  today 

(e)  Selection  of  original  settlements:  advantages;  dis¬ 
advantages 

2.  The  Growth  of  the  Community 

(a)  Local  resources:  water,  soil,  forests,  minerals 

(b)  Development  of  industries :  agriculture,  lumbering, 
fishing,  mining 

(c)  Early  manufacturing:  types;  relation  to  resources 

(d)  Early  transportation  by  wTater  and  land 

(e)  Growth  of  population 
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3.  The  Community  Today 

(a)  Present  land  use  pattern:  rural  types  of  farms, 
dominant  crops;  urban  area  devoted  to  manufac¬ 
turing,  transportation,  retail  stores,  homes  for 
people,  parks  and  playgrounds 

(d)  Manufacturing :  sources  and  kinds  of  raw  materials ; 
power;  labour  pool;  transportation  network  of 
roads,  rail,  water  and  air;  markets 

4.  Influence  of  Geography  on  the  Phases  of  Community 

Life 

(a)  Local  conservation  activities :  building  control 
dams;  reforesting;  providing  recreational  facilities 

(b)  Educational  developments:  growth  of  schools; 
libraries 

5.  Summary 

(a)  The  “personality”  of  the  area:  for  example,  a 
dormitory  for  an  industrial  centre,  a  tourist  resort, 
a  market  centre 

(b)  The  community  as  a  part  of  a  larger  region 

Unit  3  The  Lowlands  of  Southern  Ontario  and 
Southern  Quebec 

These  lowland  areas  should  be  studied  as  one  region.  For 
the  study  of  more  specific  topics  the  region  may  be  con¬ 
veniently  sub-divided  as  follows: 

The  Great  Lakes  Lowlands  and  the  Ottawa  Valley 
(Southern  Ontario)  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Lowlands 
(Southern  Quebec) 

1.  Physical  Setting 

(a)  Location  and  extent  of  the  lowlands :  the  highland 
borderlands — Canadian  Shield,  Appalachian  High¬ 
lands;  the  Frontenac  Axis,  an  extension  of  the 
Canadian  Shield  across  the  St.  Lawrence  River; 
the  Southern  Ontario  triangle;  the  triangular  St. 
Lawrence  Lowlands 

(b)  Surface  features:  general  characteristics  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Lowlands; 
distinctive  features  such  as  the  Niagara  Escarp¬ 
ment  and  Monteregian  Hills;  glacial  land  forms 
such  as  moraines,  drumlins,  plains  (sand,  clay  and 
others),  beach  terraces 
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(c)  Climate  and  vegetation:  accurate  description  of 
climate  stating  only  significant  statistics  and 
related  to  local  community;  characteristics  of 
natural  vegetation  before  pioneers  cleared  the  land 

(d)  Population :  location  of  a  large  portion  of  Canada’s 
people;  map  studies  to  establish  concentration  of 
population 

2.  Rivers  and  Lakes 

(a)  The  Great  Lakes — St.  Lawrence  river  system: 
major  tributaries;  economic  value  of  rivers; 
problems  of  water  use  and  control;  commercial 
and  game  fishing 

(b)  The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway:  development  of  the 
Seaway  through  the  years;  its  importance  to  the 
region;  Seaway  cities 

(c)  Power  development :  brief  survey  of  the  history  of 
power  development  from  wood-burning  engines  to 
nuclear  power  plants;  location  of  major  hydro¬ 
electric  developments;  location  of  thermal  electric 
plants  and  our  nuclear  power  plant 

3.  Conservation 

The  importance  of  conservation  of  natural  resources 
cannot  be  over  emphasized.  As  a  part  of  every  lesson 
on  the  diversity  and  extent  of  these  resources,  pupils 
should  also  appreciate  the  dangers  in  the  exploitation 
of  resources,  the  conservation  measures  undertaken  by 
various  government  agencies,  the  nature  of  government 
assistance  available,  and  the  personal  responsibility 
resting  upon  every  citizen. 

In  their  work  in  Unit  2,  provision  will  have  been  made 
for  the  study  of  plans  and  projects  of  local  conserva¬ 
tion  authorities.  This  study  should  be  extended  to 
include  conservation  in  all  facets  of  the  economy. 
Pupils  should  see  that  conservation  is  a  vital  element  of 
citizenship  and  aesthetics.  Such  topics  as  listed  below 
should  be  included: 

(a)  Conservation  of  water,  forests,  soil,  fish,  wildlife 

(b)  River  valley  development:  for  example,  the  Gana- 
raska,  the  Thames,  conservation  on  the  Don  and 
the  Humber,  a  river  within  the  local  area 

(c)  Problems  of  water  pollution 

(d)  Provincial  parks 
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4.  Agriculture 

(a)  Distribution  of  the  important  types  of  farming: 
dairy  farming,  mixed  farming,  cash  cropping,  fruit 
farming,  tobacco  growing  and  market  gardening 

(b)  Factors  influencing  the  distribution  of  the  types 
of  farming:  growing  season,  rainfall,  type  of  soil, 
location  of  markets,  demand  for  produce 

(c)  Brief  descriptions  of  the  development  of  certain 
regions : 

(i)  Great  Lakes  Lowlands  and  the  Ottawa  Valley 
Niagara  Fruit  Belt 

Tobacco  Belt  (Norfolk-Elgin) 

Holland  Marsh 

Dairy  Belts  (Oxford  County  and  the  Ottawa 
Valley) 

(ii)  St.  Lawrence  Lowlands 

Richelieu  Valley  (sugar  beets  and  dairy  farm- 
ing) 

Montreal  Plain  (market  gardening  and  dairy 
farming) 

Eastern  Townships  (mixed  farming) 

5.  Minerals  and  Mining 

The  study  of  the  sources,  production  and  proximity  of 

markets  of  the  chief  minerals  to  establish  interrela¬ 
tionships 

(a)  Fuels:  early  petroleum  and  natural  gas  wells 

(b)  Non-metallic  minerals:  salt,  limestone 

(c)  Building  materials:  sand,  gravel 

(d)  Relationship  between  minerals  and  geology: 
dependence  of  the  region  upon  the  Canadian 
Shield  and  the  Appalachian  Highlands  for  such 
minerals  as  iron  ore,  nickel,  copper  and  uranium 
from  the  Shield,  and  asbestos  and  copper  from  the 
Appalachian  Highlands 

6.  Transportation 

Students  should  observe  the  various  uses  of  each  form 

of  transportation. 

(a )  W ater  routes :  stressing  the  types  of  cargoes  carried ; 
importance  of  water  transportation 
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(b)  Roads :  highway  systems  and  the  trucking  industry ; 
use  of  road  maps  to  identify  transport  routes, 
commuter  routes,  tourist  routes 

(c)  Railways:  economic  reasons  for  early  railways; 
development  and  use  of  existing  network ;  Montreal 
and  Toronto  as  examples  of  transcontinental 
centres 

(d)  Airways:  Toronto  and  Dorval  as  international  air¬ 
ports;  local  airline  routes 

7.  Manufacturing  and  Trade 

The  presentation  of  this  topic  should  establish  how 
natural  resources,  transportation  routes,  markets,  popu¬ 
lation  centres  and  manufacturing  are  closely  inter¬ 
related.  Manufacturing  has  sometimes  resulted  in 
the  growth  of  a  town;  in  other  instances  the  popula¬ 
tion  centres  were  there  first.  Industrialization  has 
occurred  in  some  areas  because  of  the  proximity  of  raw 
materials ;  in  others,  because  of  transportation  or  market 
facilities.  Such  relationships  cannot  be  shown  in  their 
full  complexity  at  this  level,  but  their  existence  pre¬ 
cludes  the  mere  teaching  of  a  list  of  products  to  be 
associated  and  memorized  with  specific  centres  of 
population.  The  following  topics  suggest  some  of  the 
problems  or  approaches  through  which  the  subject 
“Manufacturing”  might  be  presented. 

(a)  Great  Lakes  Lowlands 

(i)  The  “Golden  Horseshoe”  (Oshawa  to  the 
Niagara  Peninsula):  factors  accounting  for 
the  industrial  and  commercial  growth  of  the 
area 

(ii)  The  steel  centre  of  Hamilton:  a  study  of  the 
interplay  of  such  factors  as  the  relative  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  city  of  iron,  coal  and  limestone 
supplies,  the  supply  of  power ;  the  availability 
of  skilled  labour;  transportation  costs;  the 
proximity  of  markets 

(iii)  The  inland  industrial  centres  clustered  about 
Kitchener:  special  characteristics  of  the  area; 
the  differences  between  these  inland  cities  and 
the  industrial  community  on  Lake  Ontario; 
reasons  for  the  differences 
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(iv)  The  “Chemical  Valley”:  the  confluence  of  the 
pipeline,  Great  Lakes  shipping,  and  the  rail¬ 
way  routes  at  Sarnia,  accounting  for  much  of 
the  industrial  development  of  the  area 

(b)  St.  Lawrence  Lowlands 

(i)  Montreal  (Sorel  district):  reasons  for  large 
industrial-commercial  complex;  surrounding 
physical  features,  proximity  of  primary 
resources  in  the  Lowland  and  the  Canadian 
Shield,  value  of  an  inland  seaport,  railway 
nexus,  the  Seaway,  historical  tradition 

(ii)  Three  Rivers  (Cap  de  la  Madeleine  area) : 
reasons  for  the  development  and  expansion  of 
the  area;  resources  of  the  St.  Maurice  Valley, 
transportation  facilities  along  the  St.  Lawrence 

8.  Centres  of  Population 

These  will  have  been  treated  in  conjunction  with 
earlier  lessons  on  the  physical  features,  natural 
resources,  transportation  and  industries.  The  building 
of  maps  showing  population  density  might  constitute 
one  form  of  review. 

Unit  4  The  Canadian  Shield 

This  vast  region  of  ancient  rock  stretching  from  the 
Atlantic  coast  through  northern  Canada  to  the  Arctic  Sea 
should  be  studied  as  a  unit  to  establish  its  geological  story,  its 
characteristic  scenery  and  its  wealth  of  natural  resources — 
a  region  of  developing  industrial  centres  in  a  vastness  of  forests 
and  lakes. 

1.  Introduction 

(a)  Extent  and  location  with  respect  to  coastal  limits: 
Hudson  Bay  and  surrounding  lowlands;  location 
with  respect  to  provinces  and  territories ;  extension 
into  the  United  States  south  of  Lake  Superior, 
Frontenac  Axis  (Thousand  Islands) 

(b)  Surface  features:  a  review  of  the  geological  story; 
a  descriptive  account  of  the  relief  and  scenic 
features;  highland  areas,  e.g.,  Laurentides,  Torn- 
gats;  lowland  areas,  e.g.,  the  Great  and  Little 
Clay  Belts,  Lake  St.  John  Basin 

(c)  Drainage :  patterns  and  characteristics  of  the  lakes 
and  rivers 
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(d)  Climate :  general  characteristics ;  contrasts  between 
summer  and  winter,  variation  in  growing  season 
from  south  (mid-April  to  September)  to  north 
(end  of  May  to  August) ;  precipitation  diminishing 
northwards 

(e)  Vegetation:  Northern  coniferous  forest,  names  of 
typical  trees;  variations  in  vegetation  from  south 
to  north,  from  thick  forests  to  tundra 

2.  Hydro-Electric  Power 

(a)  Conditions  in  the  Canadian  Shield  which  favour 
production  of  hydro-electricity 

(b)  Areas  where  hydro-electricity  is  best  developed; 
areas  supplied 

(c)  Need  for  cheap  electrical  power  in  forest,  mining 
and  manufacturing 

3.  Forest  Industries 

(a)  Pulp  and  paper:  trees  used;  areas  of  commercial 
forests;  methods  of  cropping;  methods  of  trans¬ 
portation;  major  centres  of  production;  uses  of 
fibre;  markets 

(b)  Lumbering:  declining  production  of  saw  lumber 
in  Eastern  Canada  as  result  of  overcropping  and 
competition  from  British  Columbia 

(c)  Fur  trade 

(d)  Conservation  practices  to  preserve  forest  resources 

4.  Minerals  and  Mining 

(a)  Principal  minerals  and  uses:  iron  ore,  nickel, 
copper,  gold,  silver  and  uranium 

(b)  Producing  regions  and  their  communities :  a  study 
of  such  centres  as  Sudbury,  Schefferville,  Elliot 
Lake 

(c)  Geographical  proximity  between  some  mineral 
deposits  and  regions  of  manufacturing 

5.  Transportation 

(a)  Railways:  transcontinental  routes;  routes  to 
resources,  e.g.,  Steep  Rock  Lake,  Manitouwadge, 
Chibougamau,  Schefferville,  Wabash  Lake 

(b)  Highways:  roads  to  resources 

(c)  Airways:  passenger,  survey,  commercial  freight 
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6.  Playgrounds  of  the  Shield 

Recreational  activities  (fishing,  summer  cottages,  hunt¬ 
ing)  in  relation  to  the  industrial  south;  national  and 
provincial  parks 

7.  Hudson  Bay  Lowlands 

Little  economic  significance;  relation  to  the  surround¬ 
ing  Canadian  Shield 

(a)  Region  of  low  relief  and  poor  drainage 

(b)  Shallow,  acidic  soils:  perma  frost 

(c)  Tundra  and  scrub  forest 

(d)  Subsistence  hunting  and  fishing 

(e)  Moosonee:  possibilities  as  a  port 

Unit  5  The  Atlantic  Region 

The  Atlantic  Region  should  be  primarily  studied  as  a 
unit  to  establish  the  effect  of  physical  geography  and  the 
.natural  resources  on  the  distribution  of  human  settlement. 

1.  Introduction 

Where  the  people  live:  relationship  between  distribu¬ 
tion  of  population  and  surface  features  and  rivers,  and 
between  distribution  of  population  and  climate,  i.e., 
population  centres  along  the  coasts  and  river  valleys, 
lack  of  population  in  the  interior;  exceptions  noted. 
This  topic  should  be  taught  by  map  studies. 

2.  Fishing  Industry 

(a)  Resources  of  the  seas :  factors  determining  the  large 
numbers  of  fish — continental  shelf  banks,  mixing 
of  waters  by  currents,  rich  feeding  grounds 

(b)  Methods  of  catching  and  handling  (in-shore  and 
deep-sea  fishing) ;  major  fishing  ports  and  the  effect 
of  coastline  and  harbours;  transportation;  marker 

(c)  Importance  to  the  region:  associated  industries; 
problems  to  be  met 

3.  Development  of  the  Forest  Resources 

(a)  Distribution  of  commercial  forests :  factors  account¬ 
ing  for  abundance  of  forests — topography,  climate, 
lack  of  fertile  soil  for  other  crops 

(b)  Relationships  between  location  of  pulp  and  paper 
mills:  commercial  forests,  rivers,  and  power 
stations 
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4.  Minerals  and  Mining 

(a)  Distribution:  iron  ore,  lead,  zinc,  coal,  gypsum, 
fluorite;  relationships  between  the  location  of 
minerals  and  the  “build”  of  Canada 

(b)  Development  of  mining  towns:  improving  trans¬ 
portation,  developing  power,  finding  markets 

(c)  Coal  industry:  its  problems 

5.  Farming 

(a)  Few  well  developed  farming  areas:  Annapolis 
Valley,  St.  John  Valley,  Prince  Edward  Island; 
other  farming  areas — Codroy  Valley,  Kenne- 
becasis  Valley,  Tantramar  Marshes;  factors  limit¬ 
ing  distribution  of  agricultural  land — topography, 
growing  season,  rainfall,  soil,  sunshine,  markets 

(b)  Towns  affected  to  a  large  extent  by  farming 
(collecting,  processing,  distributing) :  Truro,  Kent- 
ville 

(c)  Annapolis  Valley  or  one  of  the  other  regions: 
sample  study 

6.  Manufacturing  and  Trade 

(a)  Manufactures:  based  on  local  raw  materials — 
steel,  cement,  paper,  canned  fish  and  fruit,  dairy 
products;  based  on  imported  raw  materials — 
petroleum,  cocoa,  coffee,  sugar;  factors  influencing 
location  of  manufacturing;  factors  hindering  the 
development  of  manufacturing 

(b)  Ocean  ports:  Halifax,  Saint  John,  St.  John’s 

7.,  Transportation 

(a)  Railway  patterns:  transcontinental  terminals 

(b)  Ferries:  mainland  to  Prince  Edward  Island,  Saint 
John  to  Digby,  Sydney  to  Port  aux  Basques 

(c)  Canso  Causeway 

(d)  Ocean  transport:  winter  ports;  effect  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Seaway 

8.  Atlantic  Provinces 

(a)  Factors  that  establish  the  Atlantic  Provinces  as  a 
region 

(b)  Present-day  problems  of  the  Atlantic  Provinces 
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Unit  6  The  Central  Plains 

The  Central  Plains  of  Canada  should  be  studied  as  a 
part  of  the  Great  Plains  of  North  America.  The  unit  should 
include  a  vivid  description  of  the  “Prairies”  as  the  important 
southern  part  of  this  Canadian  region,  i.e.  a  major  granary  of 
the  world.  The  student  should  also  see  the  changing  face 
of  the  Prairie  Provinces  as  a  result  of  the  development  of  the 
oil  industry. 

1.  Physical  Setting 

(a)  The  Great  Plains :  delineation  of  the  plains  by  the 
location  of  the  Canadian  Shield  and  the  Rockies; 
increase  in  elevation  from  east  to  west ;  three  prairie 
plains — Manitoba  Lowlands,  Saskatchewan  Plain, 
Alberta  Plateau;  effect  of  glaciation  upon  the 
region,  e.g.,  ancient  Lake  Agassiz 

(b)  Rivers  and  Lakes:  major  rivers  and  lakes  of  the 
Saskatchewan-Nelson  river  system ;  the  Mackenzie 
river  system;  the  importance  of  rivers  and  lakes 
to  the  region 

(c)  Climate,  soil  and  vegetation:  extremes  of  tem¬ 
perature — hot  summers,  cold  winters;  comparison 
with  home  region;  light  precipitation  with  summer 
maximum  increasing  eastward;  rain  shadow; 
influence  of  the  cold  polar  air  and  the  southern 
warm  moist  air  from  the  Gulf  Region  via  the 
Mississippi  Valley;  brief  description  of  the 
Chinook;  changes  of  vegetation  and  soil  studied 
in  relation  to  changes  of  climate ;  growing  season — 
long  days  offset  short  growing  season 

2.  Agriculture 

(a)  Wheat:  sample  study  of  a  wheat  farm  to  establish 
requirements  of  extensive  grain  farming;  areas 
best  suited  to  wheat  production;  export  routes  via 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  Churchill,  Vancouver; 
importance  of  railway  to  wheat  growers 

(b)  Ranching:  sample  study  of  typical  ranch  to 
establish  requirements  for  ranching;  areas  best 
suited  to  ranching 

(c)  Other  types  of  farming:  mixed  farming;  irrigation 
farming;  factors  influencing  extension  of  these 
types  of  farms 
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(d)  Problems:  drought  and  erosion;  insect  pests; 
emphasis  on  a  single  crop ;  surpluses ;  markets 

(e)  Conservation  in  the  Prairies:  water  and  soil; 
South  Saskatchewan  project 

3.  Mining 

(a)  Mineral  fuels:  oil,  natural  gas,  coal;  relationship 
between  geology  and  deposits  of  oil;  distribution 
of  important  mineral  areas  and  mining  towns; 
oil  and  natural  gas  pipelines 

(b)  Other  minerals :  salt,  potash 

4.  Transportation 

(a)  Railways :  historical  significance ;  patterns  of  routes 
in  relation  to  grass  lands ;  development  of  routes  to 
the  north 

(b)  Roads :  chiefly  rectangular  in  pattern 

(c)  Airways :  special  significance  to  the  Prairies 

5.  Manufacturing 

A  study  of  Edmonton  (or  other  city)  to  exemplify  the 
industrial  development  which  has  taken  place  on 
the  Prairies  largely  as  a  result  of  the  discovery  of  oil 
and  natural  gas.  The  points  below  should  be  noted 
in  the  study  and  these  should  then  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  understanding  the  industrial  development  of  the 
Prairies  as  a  whole. 

(a)  Raw  materials:  agricultural  and  mineral  (no  iron), 
power 

(b)  distance  from  markets :  transportation  costs ;  popu¬ 
lation  problems 

(c)  refining  of  minerals  and  processing  of  agricultural 
products;  food  industries;  mining  and  transporta¬ 
tion  equipment 

6.  Summary 

(a)  The  “personality”  of  the  Prairie  Region 

(b)  Importance  of  the  Prairie  Provinces  to  Canadian 
trading 

(c)  The  future  of  the  Prairie  Provinces  in  relation  to 
recent  development  of  resources 
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Unit  7  The  Cordillera  of  British  Columbia 

1.  Population 

A  study  of  the  pattern  of  the  areas  of  greatest  density, 
noting  the  high  urban  proportion  in  the  southwest, 
especially  the  Fraser  Delta. 

2.  Surface  Features  and  Drainage 

(a)  Land  features:  from  island-fringed  coast  on  the 
west  to  the  mountainous  peaks  in  the  east 

(b)  Relationship  of  population  patterns  to  surface 
features 

(c)  Hydro-electric  power  (actual  and  potential) : 
Kitimat;  Columbia  River  Scheme 

3.  Forest  Resources 

(a)  Distribution  of  commercial  forest  areas  indicating 
variations  in  quantity  and  species  according  to 
distribution  from  coast  and  to  elevation 

(b)  Factors  affecting  distribution: 

(i)  land  features 

(ii)  differences  between  coastal  and  interior  rain¬ 
fall 

(iii)  variation  in  length  of  growing  season  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  location 

(c)  Methods  of  logging:  transportation  to  mills 

(d)  Broad  distribution  of  mills;  pulp  and  paper; 
lumber 

(e)  Manufacturing  based  on  forest  resources 

(f)  Conservation  of  forest  resources 

4.  Fishing 

A  comparison  of  conditions  with  those  of  the  Atlantic 
Region 

Types  of  fish 
Methods  of  fishing 
Fishing  ports 
Processing 

Problems:  competition  with  hydro-electric  develop¬ 
ment;  conservation;  markets 
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5.  Minerals  and  Mining 

(a)  Distribution:  lead,  zinc,  copper,  gold,  coal,  oil  and 
gas 

(b)  Mining  and  refining:  methods  and  major  centres 

(c)  Transportation:  including  oil  and  gas  pipelines 

6.  Farming 

Major  farming  areas:  location;  description  of  farming  in 

the  Lower  Fraser  Valley  and  the  Okanagan  Valley; 

reasons  for  their  importance 

7.  Transportation 

(a)  Development  of  inland  water,  road,  rail  and  air 
transportation 

(b)  Coastal  shipping 

(c)  Ocean  ports;  trade  routes;  imports  and  exports 

(d)  Problems  in  mountain  regions 

8.  Tourism 

(a)  West  Coast  playground:  reasons;  recreational 
activities 

(b)  Influx  of  American  tourists 

9.  Review 

Patterns  of  population  density  in  relation  to  the 

physical  and  economic  geography 

Unit  8  The  Canadian  Northland 

1.  Physical  Setting 

(a)  Location  and  geographic  relationship  to  Southern 
Canada:  Northwest  Territories,  Yukon,  the  North¬ 
ern  Islands;  position  in  relation  to  latitude  and  the 
tree  line 

(b)  Surface  features  and  drainage:  a  region  of  moun¬ 
tains,  monotonous  plain,  many  lakes  and  few 
large  rivers 

(c)  Climate:  general  characteristics;  specific  aspects — 
perma  frost,  the  two  seasons  of  winter  and 
"summer”,  duration  of  day  and  night  through  the 
seasons 

(d)  Vegetation:  forests  of  short  trees — “land  of  little 
sticks”,  tundra 
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2.  Development  of  Resources 

(a)  Wildlife:  trapping;  herding 

(b)  Fisheries:  Great  Slave  Lake;  increasing  demand 
for  Arctic  fish 

(c)  Minerals  and  power:  gold — Yellowknife  and 
Dawson;  lead,  zinc,  silver — Mayo,  Keno  Hill  and 
Pine  Point;  nickel — Rankin  Inlet;  oil — Norman 
Wells;  hydro-electrical  power  developments  on 
Snare  River 

(d)  Agriculture:  a  minor  activity;  some  experimenta¬ 
tion 

3.  Transportation  and  Communication 

(a)  Water:  Mackenzie  route;  Yukon  River;  Atlantic 
Route  from  Montreal  to  Eastern  Arctic;  Pacific 
Route  from  Vancouver  to  Skagway;  water  route 
from  Churchill;  Northwest  Passage 

(b)  Land:  Alaska  Highway;  Mackenzie  Highway; 
highway  to  Fort  MacPherson;  railway  from 
Skagway  to  Whitehorse;  rail  extension  (planned) 
from  Peace  River  to  Hay  River 

(c)  Air:  extension  of  airways  to  North  from  Edmonton 
and  Montreal 

4.  Pattern  of  Settlement 

(a)  Scattered  nature  of  settlements  and  reasons  for 
location:  along  rivers,  coast,  mining  towns,  defence 
outposts 

(b)  Chief  settlements:  supply  centres,  mining  towns, 
fur-trading  posts,  defence  outposts 

5.  The  Importance  of  the  Region  to  Canada  and  the 

World 

(a)  Global  location 

(b)  Intercontinental  air  routes  to  Europe  and  Asia 

(e)  Weather  stations 

(d)  Defence  installations 

6.  The  Future  of  the  Canadian  Northland 

(a)  Need  for  better  transportation  by  the  extension  of 
railways,  highways,  seaways 
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(b)  Discovery  of  more  resources  such  as  oil,  natural 
gas,  lead,  zinc  and  nickel 

(c)  Possible  growth  of  agriculture,  including  the  herd¬ 
ing  of  reindeer  and  muskox 

Unit  9  Conclusion 

After  a  study  and  analysis  of  Canada  from  a  regional 
viewpoint,  the  pupil  should  now  attempt  to  gain  a  greater 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  this  country  and  nation  by 
synthesizing  his  study  of  these  regions  and  gaining  an  overall 
picture.  The  amount  of  time  and  the  extent  of  detail  devoted 
to  this  synthesis  will  naturally  vary  with  the  abilities  of  the 
pupils  and  the  period  allotment. 

1.  A  look  at  Canada:  review  study  of  Canada’s  major 
land  forms  and  climate;  seeing  the  country  as  a  unit 

(a)  Relationship  of  vegetation  to  climate 

(i)  tundra  vegetation — short  “summers” 

(ii)  coniferous  forest — long,  severe  winters,  short, 
cool  summers 

(iii)  deciduous  forests — less  severe  winters,  longer 
warmer  summers 

(iv)  grass  land — light  rainfall,  mainly  in  early 
summer 

(v)  west  coast  forest — abundance  of  rainfall,  long 
growing  season 

(b)  The  effect  of  the  land-form  pattern  upon  the 
development  of  a  Canadian  nation 

2.  “Welding  the  Nation”:  an  overall  study  of  transporta¬ 
tion  and  communication 

(a)  Transcontinental  railway  systems 

(b)  Trans-Canada  highway 

(c)  Chief  air  routes 

(d)  Pipelines:  petroleum  and  natural  gas 

(e)  The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  ocean  routes 

(f)  Transcontinental  microwave  network 

3.  Peoples 

The  growth  of  the  Canadian  nation:  contributions  of 
peoples  and  cultures  from  other  lands;  present  day 
problems  and  immigration  and  emigration 
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4.  Canada — A  trading  nation 

(a)  Exports  of  primary  products :  pulp  and  paper,  iron 
ore,  aluminum,  wheat 

(b)  Imports:  tropical  food  products;  manufactured 
products 

5.  Problems 

(a)  Defence 

(b)  Trade :  need  for  markets 

(c)  Other  current  problems 
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GEOGRAPHY 

Grade  8 

UNITED  STATES,  MIDDLE  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA 

Unit  1  The  Americas  as  a  Land  Mass 

1.  Introduction 

(a)  Location :  size ;  maj  or  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude 

(b)  Map  studies  to  determine  distances  between  large 
centres  within  and  between  the  continents  to  gain 
some  understanding  of  the  length  and  breadth 
of  these  land  masses 

2.  Land  Form  Patterns  in  the  Americas 

Locations  and  patterns  of  the  major  mountain  ranges, 

highlands  and  plains;  drainage  pattern;  comparison  of 

similar  patterns  in  the  two  continents 

3.  Political  Divisions  of  the  Americas 

(a)  Three  divisions  of  the  course:  United  States  of 
America;  Middle  America;  South  America 

(b)  Countries  and  dependencies :  a  brief  survey ; 
association  of  the  official  languages  with  explora¬ 
tion  and  colonial  development  of  the  Americas 

Unit  2  The  United  States  of  America 

Introduction 

(a)  Division  of  the  country  into  main  physical  regions : 
Appalachian  Mountains,  Central  Lowlands,  West¬ 
ern  Plains  and  Rocky  Mountains 

(b)  Further  regional  division  for  study  purposes: 
the  Industrial  Northeast,  the  Changing  South, 
the  Central  Plains,  the  West,  Alaska  and  Hawaii — 
brief  analysis  through  visual  media  to  establish 
major  land  forms  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
regions 
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Unit  3  Industrial  Northeast 

A  study  of  one  of  the  most  heavily  industrialized  regions 
in  the  world  with  an  analysis  of  the  factors  that  have  made 
it  so. 

1.  Physical  Setting 

(a)  Advantages  of  location:  proximity  to  Europe; 
ocean  ports;  natural  routes  to  the  interior; 
wealth  of  natural  resources 

(b)  Surface  features:  characteristics  and  descriptive 
accounts  of  the  region;  comparison  with  that  part 
of  Canada  bordering  the  region  on  the  North 

(c)  Climate :  changeable,  invigorating,  suitable  to 
industrial  output;  seasonal  variations 

(d)  Settlements :  emphasis  on  urban  concentrations 

2.  Industrial  Development 

The  interrelationships  of  natural  resources,  sources  of 
.  power,  transportation  routes,  markets,  population  and 
manufacturing  centres,  establishing  that  manufacturing 
has  sometimes  resulted  in  the  growth  of  a  town;  in 
other  instances  the  population  centres  preceded  the 
industrial  site ;  establishing  that  industrial  development 
has  occurred  in  some  areas  because  of  the  proximity  of 
raw  materials,  in  others,  because  of  transportation  or 
market  facilities. 

Such  relationships  cannot  be  shown  in  their  full  com¬ 
plexity  at  the  Grade  8  level,  but  their  existence 
precludes  the  mere  teaching  of  a  list  of  products  to  be 
associated  with  centres  of  population. 

(a)  Early  development  of  trade  and  manufacturing: 
early  fishing;  spinning  and  weaving;  shipbuilding; 
molasses 

(b)  Present  day  development — factors  involved: 

(i)  coal:  location  of  coal  beds;  types  of  coal;  uses 

(ii)  other  minerals :  iron  ore  west  of  Lake 
Superior;  limestone  used  as  a  flux  is  widely 
distributed 

(iii)  power :  hydro-electricity,  coal,  oil  and  natural 
gas 

(iv)  industrial  water  supply 

(v)  transportation:  to  collect  raw  materials;  to 
distribute  manufactured  products 
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(vi)  labour 

(vii)  markets:  distribution  within  and  outside  the 
region 

(c)  A  study  of  two  of  the  following: 

(i)  Ohio  Valley-Lake  Erie  Shore  (Pittsburgh- 
Cleveland) 

(ii)  New  England  Region 

(iii)  Hudson-Mohawk  Valley 

(iv)  Buffalo-Niagara  Falls  Area 

(v)  Eastern  Seaboard  Cities 

3.  Development  of  Trade  and  Transportation 

(a)  Movement  of  goods  and  people:  by  water  via  the 
Erie  Canal  and  St.  Lawrence  Seaway;  by  rail 
through  the  Appalachian  gaps;  by  the  highway 
network  and  by  airways 

(b)  Trading  ports:  the  East  Coast  (from  Boston  to 
Chesapeake  Bay);  importance  of  trade  to  the 
Northeast 

(c)  Tourism:  accessible  holiday  areas — scenic  and 
historical 

4.  Food  for  the  Industrial  Population 

(a)  From  the  farms  of  the  region:  dairy  products, 
truck  gardening  produce,  fruit  crops;  factors 
governing  types  of  farm  crops  in  the  region — 
growing  season,  soil,  the  needs  of  urban  markets, 
rapid  transportation  of  products,  refrigeration 

(b)  From  the  sea:  cod,  herring,  oysters,  lobsters;  relate 
to  fishing  in  the  Atlantic  provinces  studied  in 
Grade  7 

(c)  From  outside  regions:  wheat,  tropical  and  sub¬ 
tropical  fruits  and  products 

5.  Importance  of  the  Region  to  the  United  States 

(a)  Industrial  production 

(b)  Densely  populated  areas  with  concentration  of 
population 

(c)  Finance 

(d)  Area  of  many  and  varied  products — “the  depart 
mental  store  of  the  nation” 
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Unit  4  The  Changing  South 

A  study  of  the  southern  region  of  the  United  States  which 
is  steadily  undergoing  changes  because  the  agricultural 
economy  of  the  past  is  gradually  being  overshadowed  by  the 
growth  of  industrial  centres. 

1.  Physical  Setting 

(a)  Surface  features  of  the  region:  the  coastal  plain; 
Appalachian  Highlands;  Gulf  Lowlands;  Missis¬ 
sippi  flood  plain  and  delta;  Florida  Keys;  special 
features — the  Everglades 

(b)  Climate  and  weather:  compare  and  contrast  with 
that  of  Ontario 

2.  Agriculture 

(a)  Tobacco:  location  of  major  areas  of  production; 
compare  and  contrast  with  tobacco  growing  in 
Southern  Ontario;  historical  development  of  the 
tobacco  industry  from  small  farming  to  commercial 
plantations 

(b)  Cotton:  the  cotton  plant;  a  study  of  a  cotton 
plantation;  reasons  for  location  and  extent  of  the 
Cotton  Belt — suitable  soil,  rainfall  in  growing 
season,  200  frost-free  days,  high  summer  tempera¬ 
tures,  dry  harvest  period;  problems — soil  exhaus¬ 
tion  with  one-crop  economy,  soil  erosion,  insect 
enemies  (boll  weevil),  decreasing  need  of  unskilled 
labour  because  of  mechanization  leading  to 
unemployment  and  migration  of  people 

(c)  Citrus  fruits :  distribution  of  growing  areas ;  reasons 
for  location;  a  study  of  a  typical  citrus  fruit  farm 
in  Florida;  forms  in  which  products  are  marketed; 
refrigeration 

(d)  Other  crops:  truck  and  market  garden  produce, 
peanuts,  sugar  cane,  rice;  increasing  importance 
of  these  crops  to  the  Industrial  Northeast 

3.  Forestry 

(a)  Southern  forests:  southern  pine,  cypress  and 
others;  factors  aiding  the  rapid  growth  of  southern 
forests;  uses — lumber,  pulp  and  paper,  turpentine 

(b)  Implications:  effect  of  timber  production  in 
southern  forests  on  northern  supplies 
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4.  Industrial  Development 

(a)  Basis  for  manufacturing:  raw  materials — coal, 
iron  ore,  cotton,  agricultural  produce;  sources  of 
power — hydro  power  along  the  Fall  Line  and  other 
centres,  coal,  oil  and  natural  gas;  plentiful  labour 
supply 

(b)  Iron  and  steel  industry:  Birmingham,  Alabama 

(c)  Textiles:  growth  of  industries  within  the  region; 
reasons  for  development 

5.  Regional  Planning 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority — flood  control;  dis¬ 
tribution  of  power;  improvement  of  land  use; 
provision  of  recreation  facilities 

6.  Tourism 

Reasons  for  tourism  in  Florida,  New  Orleans,  Virginia 

Unit  5  The  Central  Plains 

A  study  of  an  agricultural  and  industrial  region.  The 
Central  Plains  are  the  corn,  wheat  and  ranching  area  of  the 
country.  The  presence  of  mineral  resources  and  the  industries 
based  on  agricultural  activities  have  resulted  in  a  great  indus¬ 
trial  concentration  in  the  northern  section  of  the  area. 

1.  Physical  Setting 

(a)  Surface  features:  a  region  of  little  landscape 
variation;  effects  of  glaciation  resulting  in  the 
deposition  of  fertile  soils 

(b)  Climate  and  weather:  hot  and  humid;  region  of 
tornadoes  and  dust  storms 

2.  Agriculture 

(a)  Farming  in  the  Corn  Belt  or  in  some  other  region 
of  the  Central  Plains:  the  layout  of  a  typical  farm 
and  the  seasonal  distribution  of  work;  land  use; 
markets  for  produce 

(b)  Distribution  of  dominant  farming  activities  and 
crops:  corn,  spring  wheat,  winter  wheat,  dairying; 
the  limiting  effect  of  the  20-inch  rainfall  line; 
amount  and  reliability  of  rainfall;  soil  resources 

(c)  Methods  of  cultivation:  dry  farming;  irrigation 
practices;  mechanization 

(d)  Ranching:  on  high  plains 
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3.  Industrial  Development 

(a)  Factors  favouring  manufacturing 

(i)  Presence  of  minerals:  iron  ore  of  the  Upper 
Lakes  Region;  coal  south  of  the  Lakes; 
petroleum;  natural  gas 

(ii)  Development  of  transportation:  excellent  rail 
communications;  the  Great  Lakes;  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Seaway;  Mississippi  route;  rectangular 
road  pattern  of  Central  Plains 

(b)  Distribution  of  industries  throughout  the  Midwest : 
meat  packing;  flour  milling;  food  processing; 
iron  and  steel;  machinery  and  vehicles 

(c)  A  study  of  an  industrial  centre:  the  Chicago- 
Gary  region 


Unit  6  The  West 

The  West  is  divided  into  two  areas  of  contrast.  Each 
region  indicates  the  relationship  of  land  forms  and  climate 
upon  population  distribution. 

A.  Mountain  and  Plateau  States 

1.  Physical  Setting 

(a)  Land  forms:  Rocky  Mountains,  Wasatch  Moun¬ 
tains,  the  Great  Basin,  Grand  Canyon 

(b)  Climate :  emphasis  on  the  arid  nature  of  the 
climate;  reasons  for  aridity 

(c)  Vegetation:  sage  brush  and  bunch  grass  on 
plateau;  forests  on  mountain  slopes 

(d)  Distribution  of  population :  emphasis  on  sparseness 

2.  Activities  of  Man  in  the  High  Mountains  and  Plateaus 

(a)  Ranching:  use  of  pastures  of  both  mountain  and 
plateau  for  sheep  and  cattle  raising 

(b)  Farming:  irrigation  of  land;  cultivation  of  alfalfa, 
potatoes 

(c)  Mining:  lead,  silver,  copper,  uranium 

(d)  Tourism:  Rocky  Mountains;  National  Park; 
Grand  Canyon;  Las  Vegas 
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B.  The  Pacific  Borderlands 

1.  Physical  Setting 

(a)  Distribution  of  population:  areas  of  great  concen¬ 
tration;  contrast  with  the  previous  region 

(b)  Surface  features:  mountains — Coast,  Cascade, 
Sierra  Nevadas;  major  rivers;  lowlands — Great 
Central  Valley,  Williamette-Puget  Sound  Valley; 
analysis  of  an  east-west  cross  section  of  the  region 

(c)  Climate :  variation  in  temperature  along  coast  from 
north  to  south  because  of  the  influence  of  latitude, 
distance  from  sea,  elevation,  influence  of  sea  and 
winds;  rainfall  pattern  because  of  mountains  and 
ranges  running  parallel  with  coast  and  their  effect 
as  rain  barriers;  effect  of  climate  on  vegetation 

2.  Activities  of  Man  in  the  Coastal  Mountains  and 

Lowlands 

(a)  Farming  in  two  different  areas:  north — wheat  and 
apples  (comparison  with  British  Columbia) ;  south 
— grapes  and  citrus  fruits;  farming  in  the  Wil¬ 
liamette-Puget  Sound  Valley  and  in  the  Great 
Central  Valley — Sacramento,  San  Joaquin,  Santa 
Clara;  reasons  for  types  of  crops  of  Pacific  border¬ 
lands;  a  study  of  a  typical  farm  in  one  of  the 
regions,  e.g.,  Santa  Clara  Valley 

(b)  Forestry:  source  of  one-third  of  United  States 
lumber  needs;  (comparison  with  forestry  industries 
of  British  Columbia) 

(c)  Mining:  Gold  Rush  (1848) ;  petroleum;  natural  gas 

(d)  Fishing:  salmon  (comparison  with  British  Colum¬ 
bia)  ;  sardines,  tuna;  correlation  with  the  important 
canning  industry  of  the  region;  fish  conservation 

(e)  Rivers  and  power:  water  power  on  Columbia- 
Bonneville,  Grand  Coulee;  Columbia  River  agree¬ 
ment  with  Canada 

(f)  Manufacturing:  tremendous  industrial  growth  as 
result  of  needs  during  World  War  II;  large  manu¬ 
facturing  centres — Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
Seattle;  film  and  T.V.  industries  and  aircraft 
production — California 

(g)  Trade  and  transportation:  control  of  land  forms 
over  transportation;  sea  travel  to  the  Orient;  sea 
travel  to  the  west  via  the  Panama  Canal 
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Unit  7  The  Newer  States 

This  unit  on  Alaska  and  Hawaii  offers,  if  desired,  a  com¬ 
parative  study  of  two  far  separated  states  in  contrasting 
latitudes. 

(a)  The  contrast  of  life  and  work  of  the  people  of  these 
two  states 

(b)  Understanding  the  contrasts  by  analyzing  the 
regions  geographically — location,  structure,  cli¬ 
mate,  resources,  development,  defence 

(c)  Prospects  of  these  states:  the  importance  and 
future  of  these  two  regions  to  the  rest  of  the  United 
States 

Unit  8  Conclusion 

Another  brief  look  at  the  United  States  as  a  country  and 
a  major  power;  problems  relating  to  internal  racial  tensions; 
competition  for  world  markets;  employment;  movement  of 
•peoples  within  the  country;  defence 

Unit  9  Middle  America 
General  Introduction 

(a)  Definition  and  establishment  of  region  as  a  major 
unit  for  study 

(b)  Division  of  Middle  America  into  three  regions — 
Mexico,  Central  America,  Caribbean  Islands 

Unit  10  Mexico 

1.  Introduction 

Land  of  contrasts  (“many  Mexicos”):  lowlands  and 
highlands;  tropical  rain  forests  and  deserts;  densely 
populated  areas  and  “empty”  regions — contrasts  pre¬ 
sented  pictorially 

Mexican  village:  village  layout;  homes;  staple  foods 
(tortillas,  frijoles);  typical  clothing 

2.  Surface  Features,  Climate  and  Resources 

(a)  Land  forms :  pattern  of  mountains,  plains ;  influence 
of  land  forms  upon  roads  and  railways;  the  Pan 
American  highway 

(b)  Climate  and  vegetation:  change  of  climate  and 
vegetation  with  latitude  and  altitude 
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(c)  Water  resources:  primary  problem  in  Mexico; 
special  Government  department  to  control  and 
develop 

3  Agriculture 

(a)  Traditional  agriculture :  large  holdings  (haciendas) , 
wealth  concentrated  among  a  few 

(b)  Present  day  agriculture:  three  types  of  farms — 
government  owned  and  controlled  farms,  privately 
owned  farms,  communal  farms;  attempts  to  in¬ 
crease  production  through  better  seed  grain,  use 
of  fertilizer,  irrigation,  new  strains  of  plants, 
insecticides 

(c)  Commercial  crops:  cotton,  henequen,  sugar 

4.  Manufacturing 

(a)  Bases  for  manufacturing:  raw  materials;  power; 
labour;  markets;  government  encouragement 

(b)  Industrial  areas :  Mexico  City,  Monterrey,  Guada- 
lajara;  types  of  manufacturing 

(c)  Correlation:  between  towns  and  manufactures 

5.  Transportation  and  Trade 

(a)  Means:  railways,  highways,  airway  networks 

(b)  Trade:  major  exports  (raw  materials);  imports 
(manufactured  goods) 

6.  Present  and  Future  Developments 

(a)  Improvements  in  education:  academic;  health; 
sanitation 

(b)  Advances:  in  agriculture  and  manufacturing 

(c)  Growing  tourist  industry:  tourists  from  across  the 
borders;  scenic  and  historical  attractions;  different 
customs;  colourful  festivals 

Unit  11  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean  Islands 
A.  Central  America 

A  study  of  a  region  which  is  an  extension  of  Mexico  and 
which  shares  many  common  features  with  this  neighbouring 
country. 

1.  Physical  Setting 

(a)  Surface  features:  distribution  ol  plains  and  high¬ 
lands  ;  Caribbean  coastal  plain ;  volcanic  highlands ; 
Pacific  coastal  plain 
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(b)  Climate:  changes  in  temperature  and  rainfall  from 
Caribbean  coast  to  Pacific  coast  based  on  the  effect 
of  trade  winds,  oceanic  currents  and  land  forms; 
effect  on  vegetation 

(c)  Population:  distribution  of  population  and  of  the 
main  cities  based  on  map  studies;  effect  of  land 
forms,  climate,  soil  and  resources  upon  settlement 
patterns 

2.  Major  Occupations 

(a)  Agriculture  in  the  lowlands:  location  of  major 
areas  of  banana  cultivation;  factors  which  deter¬ 
mine  location,  operations  of  banana  plantations 
throughout  the  year;  export  markets 

(b)  Agriculture  in  the  highlands:  a  brief  study  of  the 
factors  influencing  location  of  coffee  and  cacao 
producing  areas;  coffee — major  details  dealt  with 
in  the  study  of  Brazil;  cacao — detailed  study  in 
Grade  9 

(c)  Forestry:  tropical  woods — mahogany  and  oka 
hardwoods;  sapodilla — chicle  for  making  chewing 
gum 

3.  Trade  and  Transportation 

(a)  Reasons  for  lack  of  good  ports  and  for  poor  land 
transportation  facilities;  increase  in  air  transport; 
Pan-American  highway 

(b)  Panama  Canal:  description;  importance  of  canal 
to  Panama,  United  States,  Canada  and  other 
countries;  drawbacks  regarding  defence 

B.  Caribbean  Islands 

1.  Physical  Pattern  and  Population 

(a)  Origins  of  islands :  chains  of  submerged  mountains 
(Greater  Antilles);  volcanic  islands  (Dominica); 
coral  islands  (Barbados) 

(b)  Climate :  vivid  description ;  effect  of  latitude,  north¬ 
east  trade  winds  and  ocean  currents ;  source  region 
for  hurricanes;  effect  of  hurricanes  on  people  and 
on  crops 

(c)  People :  peopling  of  islands  with  reference  to 
original  homelands  of  settlers;  major  independent 
nations  and  colonies 
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2.  Agriculture 

(a)  Sugar  cane:  distribution  of  major  areas  of  produc¬ 
tion  in  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  Jamaica,  Barbados  and 
other  islands;  operations  on  a  sugar  plantation 
throughout  year;  reasons  for  Cuba’s  dominance 
in  sugar  production — climate,  soil,  past  invest¬ 
ment  and  development  by  United  States  interests, 
available  markets 

(b)  Other  crops :  bananas,  tobacco,  cotton,  citrus  fruits, 
pimento;  their  place  in  Canada’s  imports  and  in 
world  markets 

3.  Minerals  (generally  not  significant) 

(a)  Pitch  (for  asphalt):  development  of  Pitch  Lake, 
Trinidad 

(b)  Bauxite:  development  in  Jamaica,  market  at 
Kitimat 

4.  Tourism 

(a)  Advantages:  year  round  summer;  variety  of 
scenery;  colourful  customs;  proximity  to  the 
United  States  and  Canada 

(b)  Important  areas:  Bahamas;  Jamaica  and  Trinidad 

5.  Significant  Problems  and  Developments 

(a)  Cuba:  the  future  of  the  republic 

(b)  Puerto  Rico:  population  problems;  1  ‘Operation 
Bootstrap” — mass  entry  of  Puerto  Ricans  into  the 
United  States  and  of  Jamaicans  into  Britain 

(c)  Dominican  Republic:  the  future  of  this  island 
country 

(d)  West  Indies  Federation:  reasons  for  its  establish¬ 
ment  and  its  failure 

(e)  Jamaica:  its  independence 

Unit  12  South  America 

Introduction 

(a)  Brief  review:  the  location,  size  and  land-form 
patterns  of  the  Americas  to  re-introduce  South 
America  as  a  southern  continent  and  its  physical 
relationships  with  its  northern  counterpart. 

(b)  Establish  the  regional  differences  within  this  south¬ 
ern  continent  by  the  use  of  visual  media :  the  dense, 
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equatorial  forests  of  the  Amazon  Basin;  the 
Pampas  of  Argentina;  the  Andean  region;  the 
Atacama  Desert 

(c)  Suggested  large  regions  of  study:  Caribbean 
Region;  Brazil  (Amazon  Basin,  Southeast  Brazil); 
Argentina  and  the  Panama-Paraguay  Basin ;  South¬ 
ern  and  Central  Andes 

Unit  13  The  Caribbean  Region  (Colombia,  Venezuela, 

THE  GUIANAS) 

1.  Introduction 

Picture  and  map  studies  to  establish  different  regions 
and  scenic  features  within  the  three  countries:  topo¬ 
graphy — mountains,  river  valleys,  coastal  lowlands; 
railways;  distribution  of  rainfall;  distribution  of  popu¬ 
lation 

2.  Agriculture 

Effect  of  latitude,  surface  features  and  climate  upon  the 
selection  and  distribution  of  crops;  crop  farming  in  the 
highlands — coffee,  cereal  crops,  vegetables;  farming  in 
the  lowlands — cacao,  sugar,  cotton,  bananas;  the  differ¬ 
entiation  of  crops  for  cash  and  crops  for  sustenance 

(a)  |Traditional  Farming 

(i)  a  study  of  a  typical  farm  in  the  highland 
regions:  small,  independent  farms  (average 
40  acres) ;  bungalow  type  home  surrounded  by 
cultivated  plots;  economy  mainly  based  on 
family  needs;  food  crops  but  one  cash  crop — 
generally  coffee;  large  families  resulting  in 
“many  hands”  for  the  necessary  manual 
labour;  careful,  economical,  crop  cultivation 

(ii)  effect  of  transportation  upon  traditional  farm¬ 
ing  activities:  slowness  of  mule  train;  river 
transportation  with  necessary  rail  portages; 
expensive  rail  transportation;  elimination  of 
bulky  goods  as  exports  from  the  highlands 

(b)  Present  Day  Farming 

Coastal  plantations  of  bananas,  sugar  cane,  cacao ; 
individual  farmers  as  well  as  large  syndicated 
companies;  introduction  of  modern  methods  of 
cultivation 
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3.  Mineral  Wealth 

(a)  Early  types  of  mining  in  Andes  and  Guiana  High¬ 
lands:  gold,  silver,  platinum 

(b)  Recent  mining  developments :  petroleum  in  Mara¬ 
caibo  Lowlands  and  in  Colombia;  iron  ore  in 
Guiana  Highlands  at  Cerro  Bolivar  and  El  Pao; 
bauxite  in  British  Guiana 

4.  New  Developments 

Effects  of  new  mining  developments  and  plantation 
enterprises  on 

(a)  Population  patterns 

(b)  Extension  of  transportation  facilities — road,  rail, 
air 

(c)  Value  of  exports  and  government  royalties, 
particularly  in  Venezuela 

(d)  Improved  standard  of  living  in  certain  regions 

Unit  14  Brazil  (The  Tropical  Giant) 

A  study  of  a  vast  country  to  establish  some  reasons  for 
the  differences  in  population  density  of  the  two  natural  regions 
(a)  the  Lowlands  of  the  Amazon,  and  (b)  the  Brazilian 
Highlands  and  the  coastal  plain. 

Introduction 

The  largest  and  most  populous  country  in  South 
America:  comparison  of  size  and  population  with 
Canada  and  other  selected  countries ;  distances  between 
selected  places  in  Brazil  compared  with  distances  in 
Canada;  relationship  between  population  distribution 
and  surface  features 

Unit  15  Amazon  Basin  (Amazonia) 

1.  The  Native  Peoples 

(a)  Ways  of  life:  homes,  food,  implements  and  equip¬ 
ment;  travel 

(b)  Primitive  agriculture:  preparing  land;  types  of 
crops;  “shifting”  agriculture 

(c)  Collecting:  rubber,  tagua  nuts,  Brazil  nuts;  des¬ 
cription  of  collecting  latex  and  preparing  rubber 
for  export 

(d)  Manaus:  early  importance  as  a  rubber  collecting 
centre;  present  significance  of  river  port 
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2.  Attempts  to  Commercialize 

(a)  Food  crops:  sugar,  cotton,  rice  near  Belem 

(b)  Rubber:  plantations  at  Belterra  and  Fordlandia; 
reasons  for  failure  and  lack  of  progress  in  planta¬ 
tions 

3.  Understanding  Amazonia 

(a)  The  river:  highway  to  the  interior;  the  head  waters 
of  the  main  stream  and  large  tributaries ;  floods 

(b)  The  river  basin:  highland  borderlands;  low  lying 
nature  of  the  central  portions 

(c)  Climate  and  vegetation:  a  typical  day  in  the 
Amazon  basin;  monotonous  high  temperatures 
with  high  humidity;  regular  rainfall  with  annual 
totals  generally  averaging  80  inches;  tropical 
vegetation  (dense  along  rivers);  canopy  of  trees; 
indiscriminate  distribution  of  a  single  species  of 
tree 

Unit  16  Brazilian  Highlands  and  Coastal  Plain 

1.  Agriculture 

(a)  Coffee:  description  of  a  typical  coffee  fazenda  with 
its  year  round  activities;  major  coffee  growing 
areas;  factors  influencing  cultivation  of  coffee — 
climate,  soil,  labour;  relationship  between  Sao 
Paulo,  Santos  and  the  coffee  region 

(b)  Other  crops :  cacao,  sugar  cane,  corn,  rice,  tropical 
fruits;  climatic  conditions  along  coast  which  favour 
production  of  tropical  crops 

2.  Mineral  Resources  and  Industrial  Development 

(a)  Mineral  production:  early  attraction  of  people  to 
highlands  for  gold  and  diamonds;  more  recent 
iron  ore  developments  at  Belo  Horizonte;  steel 
mills  at  Volta  Redonda;  types  and  location  of 
other  key  industries 

(b)  Industrial  problems :  lack  of  power  resources,  such 
as  coal;  inadequate  development  of  water  power; 
slow  exploration  and  development  of  mineral 
resources;  poorly  developed  transportation  net¬ 
work;  effect  of  the  Great  Escarpment  on  trans¬ 
portation 
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3.  Choice  of  a  Capital 

(a)  The  old  capital  and  the  new:  reasons  for  the 
original  choice  of  Rio  de  Janeiro;  reasons  for 
moving  the  capital  to  Brasilia 

(b)  Factors  determining  growth  of  Rio  de  Janeiro: 
location;  climate;  productive  hinterland;  labour 
needs;  finances 

(c)  Location  of  Brasilia:  disadvantages;  probable 
importance  of  capital  in  future  years 

Unit  17  Argentina  and  the  Parana-Paraguay  Basin 

This  region  of  study  lies  south  of  Brazil  and  east  of  the 
Andes  and  is  watered  by  the  Parana,  Paraguay  and  Uruguay 
rivers.  It  also  includes  the  semi-desert  plateau  of  Patagonia. 

1.  Subregional  Studies 

(a)  The  Pampas:  size  and  extent;  surface  features 
(comparison  with  Canadian  prairies) ;  climate 
(comparison  with  Corn  Belt  of  United  States); 
study  of  a  typical  estancia;  distribution  of  crop  and 
grazing  lands  compared  with  rainfall  pattern; 
processing  of  farm  products  at  Rosario,  Buenos 
Aires;  transportation  facilities  within  the  Pampas 
and  to  overseas  markets 

(b)  The  Gran  Chaco:  location  with  reference  to  the 
Pampas;  a  region  of  high  temperatures  and 
increased  evaporation  resulting  in  dense  scrub  and 
thorn  trees;  limited  resources  of  region 

(c)  Northeastern  Grassland  Region:  location  (Eastern 
Paraguay  and  Uruguay) ;  effect  of  increased  rain¬ 
fall  upon  vegetation  and  land  use;  chief  farming 
activities — sheep  and  cattle  raising,  crops  such  as 
cotton,  corn  and  cassava 

(d)  The  Western  Margins:  the  dry  plateau  between 
the  Pampas  and  the  Andes;  a  region  traversed  by 
the  Trans- Andean  Railway;  agriculture  with 
irrigation — Mendoza  (grapes  and  other  fruit); 
Tucuman  (sugar  cane) 

(e)  The  Semi-Desert  of  Patagonia:  surface  features 
and  climate;  their  effect  on  vegetation  and  popu¬ 
lation  distribution;  major  industries — sheep  rear¬ 
ing  and  petroleum 
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2.  Summary 

Review  analysis  to  establish  reasons  for  dividing  region 
into  natural  subregions 


Unit  18  Southern  Andean  Region  (Chile) 

1.  Introduction 

Setting:  location  and  size  of  country;  a  pictorial 
traverse  dividing  Chile  into  three  distinctive  regions — 
Northern  Chile  (Atacama  Desert);  Central  Chile; 
Southern  Chile 

2.  Climates  of  Chile 

Three  types:  accurate  descriptions  of  each;  explanation 
of  each  type  of  climate  based  on  latitude,  surface 
features,  ocean  currents  and  wind  movements 

3.  Subregional  Studies 

(a)  Northern  Chile:  nitrates,  copper;  the  port  cities 
serving  the  region  and  Bolivia 

(b)  Central  Chile:  rural  areas — study  of  a  typical 
estate  including  round  the  year  activities  of 
workers,  crops  (grapes,  other  fruits,  alfalfa,  wheat), 
irrigation  practices;  urban  centres — Santiago  and 
Valparaiso,  functions  of  these  two  cities,  exports 
and  imports 

(c)  Southern  Chile:  an  inhospitable  region;  small 
population;  lumbering;  farming — cultivation  of 
oats,  potatoes  and  hay;  sheep  and  cattle  rearing 


Unit  19  Central  Andean  Region  (Bolivia,  Peru, 
Ecuador) 

1.  Physical  Setting 

The  location  of  the  region  and  the  countries  to  be 
studied  collectively 

2.  Climate 

Three  divisions:  tropical  coastal  climate  modified  by 
proximity  to  the  sea;  the  cooler,  mountain  region;  the 
hot,  humid  interior  lowlands  east  of  the  Andes 
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3.  Subregional  Plains: 

(a)  Coastal  Plains:  plantations  of  cotton,  sugar  cane, 
cacao,  grapes,  etc. ;  the  development  of  irrigation 
in  the  southern  regions  and  the  widespread  inten¬ 
sive  use  of  the  fertilizer,  guano;  presence  of  oil¬ 
fields;  the  importance  of  Callao  as  a  major  coastal 
centre  and  its  transportation  links  with  the  moun¬ 
tainous  interior 

(b)  Andes  Mountains:  suitable  for  European  settlers; 
mountain  farms  and  pastures;  minerals — silver, 
gold,  lead  and  tin;  cities  of  the  highlands;  the 
Bolivian  plateau 

(c)  Interior  Lowlands:  forests;  primitive  settlements; 
haciendas;  difficulties  of  travel 
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GEOGRAPHY 


Grade  9 

BRITISH  ISLES,  AFRICA,  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND 

AND  ANTARCTICA 


The  teacher  may  study  the  above-named  lands  in  any  order.  Some  teachers  may  wish 
to  start  the  course  by  the  study  of  the  Southern  Continents  and  end  with  a  study  of 
the  British  Isles,  and  thus  move  from  simpler  to  more  complex  types  of  regions. 


Unit  1  The  British  Isles 

1.  Introduction 

(a)  World  setting :  relationship  to  Western  Europe  and 
to  the  world;  insular  location  but  not  isolated; 
radiation  of  world  trade  routes  to  and  from  Britain 

(b)  Local  setting :  broad  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude ; 
prime  meridian  in  relation  to  global  time  differ¬ 
ences 

(c)  Surrounding  waters:  North  Atlantic  Drift;  tidal 
range;  continental  shelf 

(d)  Shape  of  islands  and  effect  of  irregular  coastline: 
on  climate,  trade  and  transportation 

(e)  Size :  comparison  to  Canada  and  to  Southern 
Ontario 

(f)  Political  divisions:  the  countries;  clarification  of 
terms — British  Isles,  Great  Britain 

(g)  Population:  general  distribution  of  population; 
rural-urban  settlement  patterns 

2.  Physical  Setting 

(a)  Land  forms:  distribution  and  description  of  the 
typical  scenic  features  of  the  highlands,  lowlands, 
scarplands  and  fenlands 

(b)  Drainage :  a  broad  survey  of  the  drainage  patterns 
emphasizing  only  the  major  rivers;  importance 
of  estuaries  and  canals  to  transportation 
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(c)  Climate: 

(i)  factors  affecting  the  climate:  latitude,  insu¬ 
larity,  North  Atlantic  Drift,  prevailing  move¬ 
ment  of  air  masses 

(ii)  temperature:  maritime  effect  during  summer 
and  winter;  study  of  selected  isotherms  in 
summer  and  winter 

(iii)  precipitation:  frontal  rain;  distribution  of  rain 
throughout  the  British  Isles;  seasonal  varia¬ 
tion 

(d)  Natural  vegetation:  original  vegetation — downs, 
fens,  moor,  heath,  forest  remnants;  changes 
throughout  the  centuries 


Unit  2  Economic  Geography  of  the  British  Isles 

1.  Agriculture:  types  and  distribution  in  relation  to  land 

features,  soils,  climate  and  market  needs 

(a)  Stock  raising:  sheep  on  the  highlands  and  downs; 
cattle  on  the  lowlands — dairy  and  beef 

(b)  Cereal  grains:  wheat  (mainly  in  the  drier  east), 
barley,  oats 

(c)  Specific  farming:  hop  growing,  crofting 

(d)  Place  of  agriculture  in  the  economy:  inability  to 
produce  sufficient  foodstuffs,  especially  wheat  and 
tropical  food  products 

2.  Fishing 

(a)  Necessary  to  supplement  food  supply 

(b)  Reasons  for  abundance  of  fish  in  surrounding 
waters,  main  fishing  grounds 

(c)  Methods  of  fishing 

(d)  Types  of  fish  caught 

(e)  Major  fishing  ports 

3.  Mineral  and  Power  Resources 

(a)  Location  of  coal  fields  and  their  relative  produc¬ 
tion;  problems  of  the  nationalized  British  coal 
industry;  uses  of  coal — smelting,  thermal  elec¬ 
tricity,  chemicals,  railways,  domestic  heating 
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(b)  Iron  ore  and  other  minerals 

(c)  Hydro-electric  power 

(d)  Nuclear  developments 

4.  Manufacturing  (reference  to  the  Industrial  Revolution) 

(a)  Types  of  manufacturing:  iron  and  steel,  ship 
building,  automobile,  engineering,  textiles,  chem¬ 
icals;  a  study  of  these  industries  to  establish  the 
basic  requirements  of  manufacturing 

(b)  Industrial  regions:  Lancashire  and  Merseyside; 
Newcastle;  Yorkshire;  the  Midlands;  the  Potteries; 
Central  Valley  of  Scotland;  South  Wales;  reasons 
for  locations;  brief  study  of  historical  growth; 
reasons  for  specializations  of  particular  industries; 
markets 

5.  Transportation  and  Communication 

(a)  Domestic:  network  of  railways;  roads  and  water¬ 
ways;  nationalization 

(b)  Foreign:  air  routes,  ocean  ports  and  trade  routes 

6.  Trade 

(a)  Importance:  necessary  for  survival;  raw  materials 
and  food  imported;  manufactured  products 
exported 

(b)  Relationships:  with  major  areas  of  the  world  in¬ 
cluding  Canada;  common  market 


Unit  3  Regional  Study 

A  study  of  ONE  of  the  following  regions:  Scottish  High¬ 
lands,  Wales,  Ireland,  Southwest  Peninsula,  the  Lake  District, 
the  London  Basin,  East  Anglia,  the  Pennines. 


Unit  4  Africa 

To  permit  students  to  gain  a  satisfactory  overview  in 
the  time  available  for  the  study  of  this  vast  continent,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  introduction  not  exceed  seven  class  periods. 
Although  students  should  gain  a  comprehensive  view  of 
Africa  by  studying  the  topics  outlined  in  this  course,  two 
regional  units  only  need  be  selected  for  extensive  treatment. 
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1.  Introduction 

(a)  The  “Dark  Continent”  becomes  the  “Emergent 
Continent” — a  brief  study  of  the  reasons  why 
Africa  gained  these  two  titles 

(b)  Location: 

(i)  astride  the  equator  and  extending  to  similar 
latitude  north  and  south;  relationship  to  other 
continents  as  to  directions  and  broad  dis¬ 
tances;  surrounding  land  masses  and  waters; 
brief  review  on  Portuguese  who  started  explo¬ 
ration  along  the  West  Coast  and  the  Arabs 
who  traded  with  the  East  Coast  and  along  the 
Red  Sea;  the  importance  of  the  Suez  Canal 

(ii)  Shape:  triangular,  comparison  with  other 
continents 

(iii)  Size :  measurement  on  map  of  north-south  and 
east- west  distances  of  the  continent;  compare 
size  to  Canada  and  to  other  selected  countries 

(c)  Political  sub-division:  The  comparison  of  two 
political  maps — a  1900  map  of  Africa  and  a  1962 
map  to  reveal  the  emergence  of  the  independent 
countries.  (The  names  of  these  countries  should 
be  stressed  only  when  the  regions  are  studied.) 

2.  Physical  Setting 

(a)  Surface  features:  a  broad  study  of  the  general 
pattern  to  establish  the  general  tableland,  the 
narrow  coastal  plains,  the  basins,  the  mountains 
that  rise  above  the  great  tableland  and  the  rift 
valley.  (The  details  of  these  land  forms  to  be 
included  in  the  regional  studies.) 

(b)  Lakes  and  rivers:  the  patterns  and  major  features 
of  the  important  lakes  and  rivers 

3.  Climatic  Controls 

(a)  Factors  affecting  temperature  and  rainfall ;  a  study 
of  climatic  graphs  to  derive  some  general  ideas 
about  temperature  and  rainfall  in  Africa 

(b)  General  position  of  high  and  low  pressure  areas  in 
January  and  July  and  the  associated  winds;  ocean 
currents.  (Details  of  climate  and  vegetation  to 
be  established  in  each  region  studied  with  constant 
reference  to  climatic  controls) 
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Unit  5  Northwest  Africa 

1.  Introduction 

(a)  Influence  of  history  on  region:  Roman,  Arab, 
Spanish  and  French 

(b)  Influence  of  location  on  the  region:  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sea,  a  link  with  the  lands  around;  the 
Sahara  as  a  barrier  to  the  southern  part  of  the 
continent 

(c)  Discussion  of  names:  the  Barbary  States,  Atlas 
Lands,  Mediterranean  Africa 

2.  Population 

(a)  Peoples  of  the  region:  Berbers,  Moors,  Arabs, 
French,  Spanish 

(b)  Political  divisions:  control  of  each;  struggle  for 
independence — Tunisia,  Morocco,  Algeria 

(c)  Distribution:  population  pattern  within  region; 
total  population;  proportion  of  foreign  to  native 
population 

3.  Regions  of  Northwest  Africa 

Coastal  plain,  Tell  Atlas,  Plateau  of  Shotts  (inter- 

montane  plateau),  Saharan  Atlas,  Sahara 

4.  Climate 

(a)  A  study  of  graphs  of  selected  places  within  region 
to  establish  the  climate  in  different  areas  of 
Northwest  Africa  and  to  note  the  effect  of  eleva¬ 
tion  on  temperature  and  precipitation 

(b)  Establishing  the  characteristics  of  a  “Mediter¬ 
ranean  Climate” 

(c)  The  relationship  between  climate  and  vegetation 

5.  Agriculture 

(a)  Distribution  of  crops  and  grazing  land 

(b)  Effect  of  land  forms  upon  agricultural  activities 

(c)  Effect  of  climate  upon  seed-time,  growth  and 
harvest,  as  well  as  type  of  crop 

(d)  Need  for  irrigation 

(e)  Exports — a  granary  for  Europe 
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6.  Minerals  and  Power 

(a)  Location  and  development  of  mineral  resources: 
phosphates,  iron  ore,  manganese,  petroleum 

(b)  Power  and  Energy:  water  power,  sun,  wind; 
experimental  solar  and  wind  devices 

7.  Transportation 

(a)  Old  methods  by  donkey  and  mule  still  evident 

(b)  Effect  of  topography  and  economic  conditions  upon 
the  development  of  roads  and  railways 

8.  Cities 

Location  and  function:  Tunis,  Algiers  and  Fez 

9.  Problems  associated  with  independence,  economic 

development  and  trade 

Unit  6  The  Sahara 

1.  People 

A  study  of  the  desert  peoples  in  relation  to  an  arid 
environment 

(a)  Nomadic  tribes:  e.g.,  the  Tauregs — mode  of  life; 
animals;  pastures;  needs  for  water;  wanderings, 
mobility  (homes,  belongings) ;  trade 

(b)  Oasis  dwellers:  examples  of  oases;  a  settled  exist¬ 
ence;  sources  of  water;  crops;  homes;  trade; 
problems  regarding  sand 

2.  Climate 

(a)  Annual  rainfall:  a  study  of  typical  graphs 

(b)  Causes  of  aridity:  location  of  high  pressure  areas, 
dominant  wind  directions,  influence  of  land  masses 

(c)  Temperature  conditions  in  the  Sahara:  daily 
(diurnal  range),  yearly 

(d)  Sunshine  and  lack  of  cloud  covers 

(e)  Simoon,  sirocco 

3.  Desert  Landscape 

(a)  Typical  scenery:  topography;  different  types  of 
hot  desert 

(b)  Effect  of  sun  upon  landscape :  heating  and  cooling ; 
fragmentation  of  rocks 

(c)  Effect  of  wind  upon  desert :  dunes,  sand  blast 

(d)  Effect  of  infrequent  thunderstorms  upon  desert: 
wadis 
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4.  Travel,  Transportation  and  Resources 

(a)  Routes:  caravan  routes — declining  in  importance* 
trading  centres  on  caravan  routes:  trans  Saharan 
bus  services;  air  routes 

(b)  Resources:  oil,  expansion  of  land  cultivation 
through  extensive  irrigation 

5.  Population  and  Countries 

(a)  Population  distribution:  reasons  for  pattern 

(b)  Countries:  location  within  the  Sahara 

(c)  Sahara:  the  future  of  the  vast  desert  region 

Unit  7  Lands  of  the  Nile 

1.  Introduction  and  Location 

(a)  Population  distribution:  a  “ribbon  of  population” 
along  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Nile;  Egypt  as  the 
“Gift  of  the  Nile”;  the  Nile  Oasis;  the  factors 
influencing  the  development  of  a  concentrated 
population 

(b)  The  Nile  River  system:  map  analysis  to  establish 
the  drainage  pattern,  the  surface  features  along  the 
whole  valley  including  the  flood  plain  and  the  delta 
formation;  the  positions  and  functions  of  some 
important  cities — Alexandria,  Cairo,  Khartoum 

2.  Climate 

(a)  A  study  of  climatic  graphs  to  show  the  distribution 
of  rainfall  from  north  to  south  and  the  temperature 
pattern 

(b)  Sunshine  and  excessive  evaporation 

3.  Agriculture  in  the  Nile  Valley 

(a)  Seasonal  flooding  in  relation  to  climate 

(b)  Irrigation:  basin  irrigation — shaduf,  sakia,  Archi¬ 
medean  screw;  perennial  irrigation — result  of  dam 
construction 

(c)  Crops:  cash  crops — cotton,  sugar  cane,  tobacco: 
food  crops — wheat,  pulses 

(d)  Three-crop  annual  cycle:  reasons,  times  of  plant¬ 
ing  in  relation  to  irrigation 

(e)  Farm  ownership:  Law  of  1952;  improved  status  of 
the  fellah 
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4,  Trade  and  Transportation 

(a)  Travel  along  the  Nile — dhow,  felucca,  barges 

(b)  Pattern  of  limited  railway  system 

(c)  Suez  Canal 

(d)  Trade  along  the  two  waterways — the  River  Nile 
and  the  Suez  Canal 

5.  Problems  in  this  Region 

(a)  Need  for: 

/  (i)  capital  investment 

(ii)  skilled  technicians 

(iii)  better  living  conditions 

(iv)  better  education 

(b)  Future  of  the  United  Arab  Republic 

Unit  8  West  Africa 

A  study  of  a  tropical  region  where  the  effects  of  climate 
are  observed  on  the  vegetation  and  on  the  agricultural  occupa¬ 
tions  and  a  region  where  the  emergence  of  African  countries 
towards  self-government  is  very  prominent. 

1.  Introduction 

(a)  Map  and  picture  analyses:  to  establish  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  mangrove  swamps  along  the  coast  in 
the  south  to  dry  semi-desert  in  the  interior  north ; 
countries,  typical  markets  and  towns 

(b)  Map  study:  to  determine  the  general  pattern  of 
elevation,  drainage  pattern  and  major  rivers 

2.  Agriculture  in  the  Coastal  Forest  Section 

(a)  Farming  and  typical  crops :  native  farms ;  emphasis 
on  cacao  and  palm  oil 

(b)  Problems  of  tropical  agriculture:  leaching  of  soils, 
plant  diseases 

(c)  Type  of  farming:  development  of  small  plantations 

3.  Agriculture  in  the  Savanna  Section 

(a)  Farming  and  typical  crops :  a  study  of  a  farm  in  this 
grass  land  region;  savanna  crops — peanuts,  cotton; 
semi-nomadic  herding 

(b)  Rainfall:  relationship  between  seasonal  distribu¬ 
tion  and  activities  of  the  farmers 

(c)  Irrigation:  the  upper  Niger  region 
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4.  Other  Resources 

(a)  Minerals:  bauxite,  manganese,  iron  ore,  tin,  gold, 
diamonds;  distribution  throughout  the  region; 
significance  in  world  production 

(b)  Water  power:  Volta  River  project 

(c)  Forests:  expensive  furniture  woods,  copra,  rubber, 
piassava  (supplies  bristles  for  brooms  and  brushes) 

5.  Transportation  and  Trade 

(a)  Methods :  railways,  roads,  rivers — location,  extent, 
adequacy 

(b)  Centres :  collecting  and  distributing  —  in  the 
savanna  region  and  along  the  coast 

(c)  Harbour  facilities:  difficulties  of  construction; 
Takoradi,  Abidjan,  Accra;  comparison  of  facilities 
of  Takoradi  with  those  of  Accra 

(d)  Importance  of  foreign  trade 

6.  Development  of  Nations  in  West  Africa 

Problems  confronting  the  young  countries  and  the 

effects  of  independence  upon  other  parts  of  the  world, 

e.g.,  Afro-Asian  bloc 


Unit  9  The  Congo  Basin 

1.  Introduction 

The  Congo  Lands  as  the  Europeans  found  them 

(i)  Description  of  the  region :  equatorial  position ; 
the  Congo  River;  the  uplifted  inland  basin 
surrounded  by  shelving  plateau;  the  veg¬ 
etation 

(ii)  Exploration:  brief  reference  to  the  early 
explorers  of  the  region 

2.  The  Native  Peoples  and  Their  Adaptation  to  the 

Environment 

(a)  Pygmies:  nomadic,  hunting,  collecting 

(b)  Bantus:  tribes  practising  “shifting  cultivation” 
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3.  Climate 

A  study  of  graphs,  statistics,  and  maps  showing  the 
pressure  areas  and  the  accompanying  winds:  uni¬ 
formly  high  temperature;  small  daily  and  seasonal 
range;  convectional  rainfall;  daily  weather  patterns, 
amount  of  distribution  of  rainfall;  changes  in  rainfall 
with  the  apparent  shift  of  the  overhead  sun  and  with 
increasing  elevation 

4.  Transportation 

(a)  Rivers :  extensive  use  for  transportation — railways 
,  around  rapids 

(b)  Leopoldville:  importance  as  a  trading  centre 

(c)  Developments:  rail,  road  and  air;  importance  of 
Elisabethville  as  centre 

5.  Plantation  Agriculture 

(a)  Tropical  lowlands:  oil  palm,  cacao,  rubber  and 
cotton 

(b)  Tropical  highlands  (savanna) :  coffee,  tea,  oil  palm, 
cattle  ranches 

(c)  Crop  development:  effect  of  climate  and  tropical 
soils 

6.  Mineral  and  Power  Developments 

(a)  Water  power  potential:  considered  in  reference  to 
topography  and  rainfall 

(b)  Minerals  in  the  shield  region:  copper,  uranium, 
industrial  diamonds 

(c)  Development  in  Katanga  Province :  Elisabethville, 
Jabotville 

(d)  Mineral  development:  effect  on  native  people 

7.  Problems  Confronting  this  New  Independent  Region 

(a)  Unification:  many  diverse  groups 

(b)  Needs:  technologists,  improved  health  conditions, 
sanitation,  education,  food  supplies 

Unit  10  East  Africa 

1.  Introduction 

(a)  Surface  features:  general  characteristics  of  plateau 
and  coastal  plain;  special  features — rift  valley, 
volcanic  peaks,  lakes  and  rivers,  tableland 
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(b)  Climate :  description  of  climate ;  effect  of  elevation 
upon  tropical  climates — altitude  counteracts  the 
effect  of  latitude;  significance  of  climate  to 
European  population 

(c)  Vegetation:  savanna  on  plateau;  forests  on  low¬ 
lands 

(d)  Native  animals:  “big  game  country”  of  the  world; 
conservation;  national  parks 

2.  Peoples 

(a)  Political  divisions  of  East  Africa:  Uganda,  Kenya, 
Tanganyika,  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasa- 
land,  Urundi,  Malagasy 

(b)  Population:  distribution  of  population;  proportion 
of  Africans  to  Europeans  and  Asians  and  resulting 
problems 

3.  Agriculture 

(a)  Distribution  of  cash  crops  and  controlling  factors: 
variety  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  crops ;  methods 
of  cultivation;  detailed  explanation  of  such  crops 
as  cloves,  sisal,  pyrethrum;  problems  of  soil 
conservation 

(b)  Distribution  of  cattle:  factors  delaying  develop¬ 
ment  of  cattle  rearing — tsetse  fly,  locust,  drought 
diseases,  non-selective  breeding  of  cattle  by  native 
farmers 

4.  Development  of  Mining  and  Power 

(a)  Minerals:  copper,  lead,  zinc 

(b)  Distribution:  mines;  power  facilities 

(c)  Changes  brought  about  by  mining:  to  natives; 
to  the  development  of  the  region 

5.  Development  of  Transportation  and  Trade 

(a)  Transportation:  difficulties  encountered  in  the 
building  of  railways;  development  of  ports  at 
Mombasa,  Dar-es-Salaam,  Mozambique,  Beira; 
transportation  on  lakes  Victoria,  Tanganyika  and 
Nyasa 

(b)  Trade:  primarily  a  non-manufacturing  region; 
dependence  upon  world  markets  for  sale  of  raw 
products 
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6.  Problems 

(a)  Conflict  between  European  settlers  and  native 
Africans 

(b)  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland 

(c)  Emergence  and  independence  of  new  countries 

Unit  11  South  Africa 

1 .  Introduction 

(a)  A  map  analysis  to  establish  the  political  units  of 
'  the  region;  major  cities 

(b)  A  region  of  many  landscapes  and  occupations 
described  by  the  use  of  visual  media 

2.  Surface  Features 

(a)  General  pattern  of  land  forms:  narrow  coastal 
plains,  Drakensberg  Mountains,  plateau,  Little 
Karroo  and  the  Great  Karroo 

(b)  Drainage:  Orange,  Yaal,  Limpopo,  Lake  Ngani 

3.  Climate  and  Vegetation 

(a)  A  study  of  sample  climatic  graphs  of  Capetown, 
Johannesburg  and  Windhoek,  to  establish  rainfall 
and  temperature  patterns;  explanation  of  climate 
by  reference  to  latitude,  high  and  low  pressure 
areas  in  January  and  July,  winds,  ocean  currents 
and  topography 

(b)  Vegetational  regions:  relationship  between  climate 
and  vegetation 

4.  Agriculture 

A  region  of  three  characteristic  types  of  agriculture, 

each  type  being  determined  by  land  forms  and  climate 

(a)  Capetown  region:  cultivation  of  Mediterranean 
crops 

(b)  Natal  region:  cultivation  of  tropical  crops 

(c)  Veldt  region:  dry  farming 

(d)  Problems:  high  rate  of  evaporation;  rapid  run-off 
after  heavy  rains  with  resulting  soil  erosion;  irriga¬ 
tion;  specific  problems  of  each  region 

5.  Minerals 

(a)  Distribution:  gold,  diamonds,  coal 

(b)  Mining:  methods;  conditions 
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(c)  Labour:  native  contracts;  native  compounds 

(d)  Johannesburg:  growth  and  development;  impor¬ 
tance  of  location  in  the  Witwatersrand 

6.  Transportation  and  Trade 

(a)  Distribution  of  railroads:  effect  of  escarpment  on 
the  pattern 

(b)  Major  ports  and  trade  routes 

7.  People 

(a)  Native:  Hottentots,  Bantu,  Bushmen 

(b)  Others:  Dutch  (Boers),  English,  Afrikaners,  Cape 
Coloureds,  Indians 

(c)  Distribution:  density  patterns;  proportion  of 
Europeans  and  native  Africans;  inter-dependence 
of  groups 

8.  Problems 

(a)  Apartheid 

(b)  Withdrawal  from  Commonwealth 

Unit  12  Synthesis  and  Review 

During  the  study  of  the  several  regions  of  Africa,  the 
students  have  been  analyzing  and  interpreting  the  various 
geographical  data.  At  this  point  in  the  course  the  students 
should  see  Africa  as  a  whole,  but  the  synthesis  must  be 
achieved  by  allowing  the  students  to  bring  together  the  ideas 
learned  in  their  study  of  the  several  regions. 

1.  Land  Forms  and  Drainage 

(a)  Effect  of  land  forms  upon  the  development  of 
Africa:  exploration;  transportation;  settlement 
patterns 

(b)  Importance  of  rivers  upon  the  development  of 
Africa:  transportation;  power;  irrigation 

(c)  Evaluation  of  Africa’s  coastline :  regularity ;  limited 
number  of  good  ports;  confined  coastal  plain  and 
narrow  continental  shelf 

2.  Understanding  the  Climates  of  Africa 

(a)  Earth-sun  relationships :  apparent  migration  of  the 
overhead  sun  from  tropic  to  tropic,  solstices,  equi¬ 
nox;  isothermal  patterns  in  July  and  January 
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(b)  Other  factors  affecting  temperature:  high  and  low 
pressure  areas  with  associated  winds;  altitude; 
oceans  and  ocean  currents 

(c)  Rainfall:  based  on  knowledge  gained  in  regional 
studies:  rainfall  pattern  indicated  on  a  map  of 
Africa 

(d)  Climatic  regions:  determined  by  temperature  and 
rainfall  patterns:  typical  natural  vegetation  of 
each  climatic  region:  repetition  of  regions  north 
and  south  of  the  equator 

\ 

3.  Land  Use  (Agricultural  Regions) 

(a)  Development  of  a  map  of  the  agricultural  regions 
from  knowledge  gained  in  regional  studies 

(b)  Effect  of  land  forms,  climate,  education,  regional 
development  upon  the  state  of  agriculture 

4.  Distribution  of  Peoples 

(a)  Areas  occupied  by  Hamites  (Berber,  Tuareg) ; 
Arabs;  Negro  (Sudanese);  Pygmy;  Bushman; 
Hottentot;  Bantu  (Zulu);  isolated  groups 

(b)  Reasons  for  distribution 

(c)  Reasons  for  the  concentration  of  population  on  the 
lower  Nile,  the  Guinea  Coast,  the  South  African 
Coast,  and  around  Lake  Victoria 

Unit  13  Australia 

1.  Introduction 

(a)  Location:  broad  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude; 
antipodal  position  to  Great  Britain;  distances  from 
Canada,  Great  Britain,  New  Zealand  and  other 
selected  places 

(b)  Shape:  its  regularity;  major  indentations;  size  in 
relation  to  other  continents  and  large  countries 

(c)  Surrounding  waters:  direction  of  currents,  Great 
Barrier  Reef 

(d)  Political  sub-divisions :  states  and  capitals ;  political 
status  of  neighbouring  islands 

2.  Settlement 

(a)  Aboriginal  settlement:  characteristics  of  the  Abo¬ 
rigines 
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(b)  European  exploration  and  early  settlement  pattern : 
settlement  of  coastal  regions  with  concentration 
in  the  southeast 

3.  Physical  Setting 

(a)  Land  forms:  the  shield  of  Western  Australia;  the 
central  depression;  the  Eastern  Highlands 

(b)  Drainage:  short,  swift  rivers  on  eastern  flank  of* 
highlands;  the  Murray-Darling  system;  intermit¬ 
tent  rivers  of  the  interior;  interior  drainage  mainly 
into  Lake  Eyre;  artesian  basins 

(c)  Factors  affecting  the  climate  of  Australia:  position 
in  the  southern  hemisphere  with  reversal  of 
seasons;  shift  of  winds  with  the  migration  of 
pressure  systems;  influence  of  topography 

(d)  Temperature  and  rainfall:  analysis  of  graphs  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  general  pattern  of  climatic  divisions 

(e)  Natural  vegetation:  descriptions  of  some  of 
characteristic  plants;  their  adaptation  to  environ¬ 
ment 

(f)  Fauna:  native  animals;  problems  resulting  from 
the  introduction  of  the  rabbit 

X. 

4.  Agriculture 

(a)  Wheat:  distribution  of  wheat  lands;  factors 
influencing  distribution;  relationship  of  rainfall  to 
the  use  of  land;  study  of  a  typical  wheat  farm 

(b)  Grazing  lands: 

(i)  importance  of  artesian  water 

(ii)  sheep:  factors  influencing  distribution;  study 
of  a  typical  sheep  station;  importance  of  wool  to 
Australian  economy 

(iii)  cattle:  beef  and  dairy;  factors  affecting  their 
respective  distribution 

(c)  Other  agricultural  activities:  tropical — bananas, 
pineapples,  sugar  cane;  sub-tropical — oranges, 
peaches;  temperate  crops — grapes,  apples;  needs 
for  irrigation;  factors  affecting  the  distribution  of 
above  crops.  Note  the  diversity  of  crops  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  latitude  and  climate. 
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5.  Minerals  and  Power 

(a)  Minerals:  distribution  of  major  deposits;  the 
Golden  Mile  region;  potential  mineral  wealth 

(b)  Power  and  energy:  hydro-electricity  (Snowy 
Scheme) ;  thermal  electricity ;  problems  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  transmission  in  view  of  many  isolated 
communities 

6.  Transportation 

(a)  General  patterns:  railways  and  roads;  factors 
influencing  these  patterns,  e.g.,  Eastern  Highlands; 
problems  associated  with  presence  of  differing  rail¬ 
road  gauges 

(b)  Other  forms:  air  routes;  coastal  ferry  services 

7.  Manufacturing  and  Trade 

(a)  Types  of  manufacturing  based  on  minerals,  power, 
and  raw  materials :  sheep  rearing — wool  and  frozen 
meats;  fruit  growing — canned,  dried  and  juices; 
minerals — iron,  steel,  and  gold;  reasons  for  loca¬ 
tion  of  industrial  areas  at  Sydney,  Newcastle, 
Melbourne 

(b)  Domestic  and  foreign  trade :  relation  to  Canada  and 
other  Commonwealth  countries 

8.  Population 

(a)  Distribution :  present  day  population  pattern ; 
comparison  with  early  settlement  pattern ;  reasons 
for  settlement  pattern;  native  Aborigines  today 

(b)  A  nation  of  urban  dwellers:  characteristics  of  urban 
life;  importance  of  outdoor  living  and  sports 

(c)  The  White  Australia  Policy:  its  origin — result  of 
population  pressures  from  neighbouring  over- 
populated  Asiatic  countries 

9.  Sample  Regional  Study 

A  sample  region  may  be  studied  either  as  a  review  by 
the  whole  class  or  as  training  for  individual  students  in 
research  and  geographical  reporting.  A  sample  region 
may  include  one  of — Southeast  Australia,  Tasmania, 
Swanland,  the  Murray-Darling  Basin,  the  arid  interior, 
or  one  of  the  mainland  states. 
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10.  Problems 

(a)  Proximity  to  overpopulated  Asiatic  countries 

(b)  Distance  from  major,  world-trade  routes 

(c)  Immigration  and  emigration 

Unit  14  New  Zealand 

A  study  of  a  Commonwealth  country  where  the  emphasis 
is  on  agricultural  rather  than  on  industrial  activities 

1.  Introduction 

(a)  Location :  distance  from  Australia,  Canada,  Europe ; 
isolated  position  in  Southern  Hemisphere 

(b)  The  Maoris 

(c)  Exploration  and  early  settlement 

2.  Physical  Setting 

(a)  Land  forms  and  drainage:  description  of  typical 
scenery  of  both  islands  including  such  interesting 
features  as  the  hot  springs,  volcanoes  and  glaciers 

(b)  Climate :  studied  in  relation  to  position  and  relief ; 
emphasis  upon  aspects  of  climate  which  have 
affected  the  economic  development  of  the  country 
— all  year  outdoor  grazing  of  cattle  and  sheep 

(c)  Natural  vegetation:  description  of  characteristic 
plants ;  problems  associated  with  the  rapid  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  forests 

(d)  Fauna:  native  animals;  those  introduced  from 
Europe 

3.  Agriculture 

(a)  Dairy  farming:  distribution;  associated  industries 
— butter,  cheese 

(b)  Sheep  rearing:  factors  determining  distribution 
with  special  reference  to  the  importance  of  the 
Canterbury  Plain ;  importance  of  mutton  for  export 

(c)  Crops:  grass,  cereal  crops,  fruit;  distribution  in 
relation  to  rainfall 

(d)  Economy :  importance  of  agriculture  to  the  country 

4.  Manufacturing  and  Trade 

(a)  Bases  for  manufacturing:  minerals — gold,  coal; 
other  raw  materials — wool,  wood;  power — hydro¬ 
electric  and  thermal  electric  power;  markets — 
home  and  overseas 
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(b)  Manufacturing:  types;  locations 

(c)  Exports:  foodstuffs — agricultural  products 

(d)  Imports:  manufactured  products — a  variety  of 
manufactured  goods  because  of  lack  of  home 
production  of  essential  articles 

(e)  Selective  trade:  reasons;  importance  of  Common¬ 
wealth  markets  at  the  expense  of  nearby  south¬ 
east  Asia 

5.  Population 

Distribution  of  population;  the  Maori  citizen  today 

Unit  15  Antarctica 

1.  Exploration  of  the  Continent 

(a)  Explorers’  descriptions  of  the  Continent:  Wilkes, 
Cook,  Ross,  Scott,  Shackleton,  Amundsen,  Byrd, 
Fuchs,  Hillary 

(b)  International  Geophysical  Year:  studies  of  scient¬ 
ists  of  many  nations  during  the  year,  extension 
and  clarification  of  knowledge  of  the  continent; 
extensive  coverage  provided  by  aerial  photo¬ 
graphs  and  maps;  scientific  methods  used  to 
identify  surface  features 

(c)  Territorial  claims:  justification  for  such  claims 

2.  Knowledge  Gained 

(a)  Size  and  shape  of  continent:  determination  com- 
licated  by  thick  ice  sheet 

(b)  Land  forms:  plateau;  fold  mountains;  depression; 
volcanic  activity — Erebus 

(c)  Climate:  description;  facts  gained  by  establish¬ 
ment  of  weather  stations 

(d)  Animal  and  plant  life:  penguins,  whales,  seals, 
primitive  plant  life 

3.  Importance  of  Antarctica 

(a)  Present:  research  on  such  subjects  as  weather, 
biology,  food  storage;  economic  activity — whaling 

(b)  Future:  possible  storage  region  for  surplus  prod¬ 
ucts;  possible  source  of  minerals 
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GEOGRAPHY 


Grade  10 
EURASIA 

Having  studied  Canada,  the  Americas,  Africa,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  Antarctica  and  the  British  Isles  in  Grades  7, 
8  and  9,  the  student  now  examines  a  world  area  which 
includes  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  complex  countries 
and  in  which  some  of  the  most  serious  world  problems  are 
being  faced.  Although  this  area  is  traditionally  divided  into 
two  continents,  Europe  and  Asia,  there  is  far  more  reason 
for  considering  it  as  one  large  land  mass,  Eurasia,  and  for 
studying  it  from  this  point  of  view. 

First,  Europe  is  physically  an  appendage  of  Asia  and  its 
physical  geography  can  best  be  understood  by  dealing  with  it 
in  this  manner. 

Secondly,  the  world’s  largest  country,  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  stretches  across  the  two  continents  and 
its  longitudinal  development  has  reduced  the  importance  of 
the  differences  between  oriental  and  occidental  outlooks. 

Thirdly,  the  most  important  of  all,  the  student  must 
become  fully  aware  of  the  global  view  of  the  world  made  so 
necessary  by  new  developments  in  air  travel  and  new  concepts 
of  defence. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  Grade  10  course  con¬ 
cludes  the  world  study  begun  in  Grade  7.  Therefore,  all 
regions  should  be  studied  in  some  detail  so  that  the  student 
concluding  his  intermediate  geography  programme  will  have 
a  working  knowledge  of  all  world  areas. 

Unit  1  Eurasia  as  a  Land  Mass 
1.  World  Position 

(a)  Global  relationships  in  respect  to  oceans  and  other 
continents  including  a  Polar  view  to  emphasize 
the  proximity  of  Eurasia  to  Canada 

(b)  Area  and  extent  correlated  with  selected  lines  of 
latitude  and  longitude 
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2.  Physical  Setting 

(a)  Surface  features:  distribution  of  mountain  ranges 
presented  in  a  simplified  pattern — the  Alpine, 
Himalayan,  Central  Asian,  Southern  China  ranges 
and  the  Island  Arc  as  extensions  from  the  Pamir 
hub,  the  Urals  and  the  Scandinavian  ranges; 
plateau  distribution — Central  Europe,  Arabian 
Peninsula,  Peninsular  India,  Tibet,  Central  Asia 
and  n Central  Siberia;  pattern  of  the  lowlands — 
Arctic  coastlands,  North  European  Plain,  West 
Siberian  Lowlands,  Caspian  and  Aral  basins, 
coastal  margins  of  South  and  East  Asia 

(b)  Drainage:  major  drainage  basins — Arctic,  Pacific, 
Indian,  Atlantic  oceans,  the  Mediterranean  and 
Black  seas;  the  interior  seas — Caspian,  Aral;  the 
major  rivers 

(c)  Climatic  controls  of  Eurasia:  latitude;  size  and 
shape  of  land  mass;  semi-permanent  low  and  high 
pressure  cells  or  systems  (January,  July)  and  asso¬ 
ciated  winds;  mountain  barriers  discussed  in  2(a); 
ocean  currents 

Note  The  detailed  treatment  of  climate  and  vege¬ 
tation  is  best  pursued  during  the  nine 
regional  studies  which  follow  this  brief 
introductory  unit.  Constant  reference  will 
be  made  to  the  aforementioned  climatic 
controls 

3.  Regions  of  Eurasia 

Division  of  Eurasia  into  the  following  regions  for  study: 

Industrial  Western  Europe;  Norden  (Fennoscandia) ; 

Danube  Lands;  Mediterranean  Europe;  Southwest 

Asia  (Middle  East);  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re¬ 
publics;  Indian  Sub-continent;  East  Asia  (The  Far 

East) ;  Southeast  Asia 

Unit  2  Industrial  Western  Europe 

The  study  of  this  vast  industrial  region  should  follow  a 
pattern  of  growth  based  on  natural  resources,  the  resultant 
concentration  of  population,  the  production  of  food  for  the 
vast  population,  the  competition  for  markets  and  the  great 
variety  of  manufactured  products 
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1.  Introduction 

Definition  of  the  large  region  for  study.  A  general 
description  to  establish  the  variety  of  landscape 
emphasizing  certain  concentrated  industrial  areas.  A 
pictorial  traverse  to  introduce  characteristic  urban  and 
rural  scenery,  the  peoples  and  their  national  character¬ 
istics  and  the  factors  influencing  the  population 
distribution 

2.  Physical  Setting 

(a)  Land  forms:  North  European  Plain  and  associated 
valley  lowlands;  isolated  crystalline  blocks  and 
massifs — the  Central  Massif  of  France,  the  Vosges, 
Harz  Mountains,  Rhine  Highlands;  the  Alpine 
fold  mountains  and  extensions 

(b)  Drainage:  pattern  of  the  major  rivers:  coastal 
features  as  far  as  they  affect  human  activities,  land 
reclamation,  shipping 

(c)  Main  features  of  climate :  compare  with  the  British 
Isles;  the  effect  of  climatic  controls  on  increasing 
continentality  eastwards;  the  variation  in  precipi¬ 
tation  and  temperature 

(d)  Natural  vegetation:  original  vegetation  now  seen 
in  isolated  regions — Black  Forest,  Ardennes,  parts 
of  Rhone  delta 

3.  Industrial  Development 

(a)  Requirements  for  industry  readily  available: 
power;  raw  materials  —  coal,  iron  ore,  limestone, 
other  minerals;  labour  supply;  markets;  trans¬ 
portation  facilities — rivers,  roads,  canals,  railways 

(b)  Types  of  industries:  iron  and  steel;  textiles; 
chemicals;  emphasis  on  variety  of  manufactures 

(c)  Distribution  of  important  industrial  regions: 
Ruhr  Valley,  Saxony,  Silesia,  Lorraine,  Franco- 
Belgian  Coal-field;  correlate  with  the  industrial 
regions  of  Great  Britain;  establish  the  inter¬ 
relationships  of  geographical  factors  which  con¬ 
tribute  to  make  each  of  these  areas  a  major  centre 
of  industry 

(d)  A  study  of  the  Ruhr  industrial  area  and  one  other 
industrial  area  listed 
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4.  Transportation  and  Trade 

(a)  Transportation  to  world  markets 

(i)  external:  ocean  and  air  routes 

(ii)  ocean  ports:  Hamburg,  Rotterdam;  type  of 
trade  and  associated  industries 

(b)  Importance  of  trade 

(i)  one-third  of  the  world’s  exports 

(ii)  one-half  of  the  world’s  imports 

(iii)  the  interrelation  of  imports  and  exports 
studied  with  the  economy  of  the  region 

5.  Production  of  Food 

(a)  Agriculture :  intensive  cultivation  of  relatively 
small  farms;  regional  study  of  the  great  arc  of  the 
North  European  Plain  to  establish  the  specific 
types  of  agriculture  within  the  various  basins  and 
plains  from  Aquitaine  to  Poland 

(b)  Fishing :  presence  of  banks ;  fishing  ports — 
reference  to  fishing  in  the  British  Isles,  Grade  9 
Course 

6.  Special  Topics 

(a)  Urban  study :  a  study  of  Paris  or  one  other  selected 
city  to  illustrate  how  the  interrelationship  of 
geographical  factors  determines  the  site  and  growth 
of  an  urban  centre 

(b)  Switzerland :  a  study  of  man’s  economy  in  a  limited 
environment 

(c)  Tourism:  contributing  factors — need  for  recrea¬ 
tional  centres  for  industrial  population;  wealth  of 
varied  scenery;  variety  of  seasonal  activities; 
enterprise  and  initiative;  historical  and  cultural 
associations 

7.  Summary 

(a)  Significant  problems:  future  of  Berlin;  European 
Common  Market 

(b)  Importance  of  industrial  Western  Europe  in 
Eurasia  and  in  the  world 

Countries  included  in  this  region:  Belgium,  British 

Isles,  France,  Germany,  Luxemburg,  Netherlands, 

Poland,  Switzerland 
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Unit  3  Norden  (Fennoscandia) 

A  study  of  Northern  Europe — a  region  of  five  nations 
where  varying  environments  result  in  five  different  economies. 

1.  Physical  Setting 

(a)  Land  forms:  Baltic  Shield,  Kjolen  Mountains  with 
the  high  barren  fjeld;  fiorded  western  coastline; 
moraines  of  Finland;  plains  of  Denmark;  effects  of 
alpine  and  continental  glaciation;  compare  with 
similar  regions  and  scenic  features  in  Canada 

(b)  Drainage:  long  rivers  in  Sweden;  short  rivers  in 
Norway;  ribbon-like  lakes  in  Sweden;  numerous 
lakes  in  Finland 

(c)  Communication  in  relation  to  land  forms:  few 
natural  routes  in  Norway;  the  importance  of  the 
River  Glomma;  the  route  from  Trondheim  to 
central  Sweden;  comparative  ease  of  communi¬ 
cation  in  Sweden 

(d)  Description  of  climate:  contrast  the  climates  of 
Bergen,  Stockholm  and  Copenhagen  as  representa¬ 
tive  areas  in  relation  to  the  following  climatic 
controls  in  Northern  Europe — the  North  Atlantic 
Drift,  the  prevailing  Westerlies,  relief,  latitudinal 
position  (note  changing  length  of  day  and  night) ; 
maritime  and  continental  influences 

(e)  Natural  vegetation:  mountain  and  Arctic  tundra; 
predominant  coniferous  forests  (taiga);  mixed 
forest  in  south;  compare  with  Canada 

2.  People 

(a)  Population  distribution:  isolated  coastal  settle¬ 
ments  in  Norway;  dense  rural  settlements  of  Scania 
(Skane);  south  coastal  population  in  Finland;  in¬ 
dustrial  and  mining  cities  in  Sweden;  the  nomadic 
Lapps 

(b)  Effect  of  physical  geography  upon  distribution  of 
population:  comparative  map  studies  to  illustrate 
effects  of  land  forms  and  climate  on  population 
patterns 

(c)  Nordic  people:  common  traditions  and  customs; 
present  high  standard  of  living 
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3.  Five  Nations — Five  Different  Economies 

(a)  Norway:  a  maritime  outlook;  fishing  industry; 
importance  of  merchant  marine 

(b)  Sweden:  specialized  industries  based  on  such  local 
resources  as  hydro-electric  power,  iron  ore  and 
forests;  agriculture  in  the  southern  region 

(c)  Finland:  the  foresters  of  Europe;  contrast  forestry 
in  Finland  with  that  of  Sweden 

(d)  Denmark:  an  exclusively  agricultural  country  with 
lucrative  neighbouring  markets ;  merits  of  co¬ 
operative  farming;  complete  lack  of  mineral 
resources 

(e)  Iceland:  an  advanced  country  in  spite  of  harsh 
environment;  a  major  link  in  North  Atlantic  air 
routes;  island  of  strategic  importance;  a  fishing 
nation 

4.  Summary 

(a)  Trade:  Norway  with  the  Western  powers;  Finland 
with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics; 
Sweden  uncommitted 

(b)  Geographical  position:  relation  to  major  world 
powers;  proximity  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  defence  problems 

Countries  included  in  this  region  are  Norway,  Sweden, 

Finland,  Denmark,  Iceland 

Unit  4.  Danube  Lands 

A  region  of  many  countries  influenced  by  the 
Danube  River 

1.  Physical  Setting 

(a)  Surface  features:  Danube  plains  including  the 
Vienna  Basin,  Hungarian  Plain  and  Walachian 
Plain;  the  Bohemian  plateau  and  the  enclosing 
mountains  —  Carpathians,  Transylvanian  Alps, 
Balkans,  Dinaric  Alps  and  Alps ;  topographical  and 
scenic  features  illustrated  by  use  of  visual  media 

(b)  Drainage:  the  Danube  River  and  its  tributaries; 
the  Iron  Gate;  the  delta 

(c)  Relationship  between  population  density  and 
topography 
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(d)  Climate:  comparison  with  that  of  industrial 
Western  Europe  but  emphasizing  greater  tempera¬ 
ture  extremes,  moderate  rainfall  with  summer 
maximum  and  a  winter  period  of  snow  cover 

(e)  Vegetation :  grass  land  on  plains  along  the  Danube ; 
temperate  mixed  forest  on  hills;  karst  type  vegeta¬ 
tion 

2.  Transportation  and  Trade 

(a)  Water:  importance  of  Danube  as  a  major  water¬ 
way;  study  of  a  river  used  by  many  countries; 
comparison  with  the  Rhine;  political  difficulties 

(b)  Land:  many  natural  land  routes;  Vardar-Morava 
route;  Trieste-Sava  route  to  Belgrade;  Vitava 
route;  Veretski  Pass;  Semmering  and  Brenner 
passes  through  the  Alps 

(c)  Air:  importance  of  routes  linking  major  centres — 
Vienna,  Budapest,  Innsbruck 

3.  Agriculture 

(a)  Hungarian  Plain:  distribution  of  major  crops, 
wheat,  corn,  grapes  (Tiase  Valley)  and  other  crops; 
a  study  of  a  typical  agricultural  village  of  the 
Plain;  extreme  fertility  of  the  grass  land  soils — 
relate  to  Canadian  Prairies 

(b)  Walachian  Plain:  diversified  agriculture  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  wheat  and  corn  crops 

(c)  Other  types  of  farming  throughout  the  region: 
dairying;  tobacco  growing;  rose  cultivation 

4.  Manufacturing  and  Trade 

(a)  Hydro  power  developments  in  the  Carpathians 
and  the  Alps 

(b)  Based  on  agriculture:  flour  milling;  distilling  of 
wine;  breweries;  tobacco  products;  textiles;  sugar 
refining 

(c)  Based  on  minerals :  iron  and  steel,  glass,  chemicals 
in  Czechoslovakia;  aluminum  at  Ranshofen, 
Austria 

(d)  Based  on  forests:  pulp  and  paper;  furniture; 
carvings;  tools 

Countries  included  in  this  region — Austria,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Hungary,  Yugoslavia,  Roumania,  Bulgaria 
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Unit  5.  Mediterranean  Europe 

A  region  with  a  distinctive  type  of  climate  and  one  in 
which  many  traditions  and  ancient  modes  of  living  still  pre¬ 
vail  in  rural  communities 

1.  Introduction 

(a)  Historical  background:  the  Mediterranean  region 
as  a  cradle  of  early  civilization — ideal  climate,  the 
sheltered  inland  sea,  local  trade,  good  harvests, 
the  growth  of  the  city  state 

(b)  Distribution  of  population:  coastal  ribbon  of 
population  between  mountain  rim  and  the  sea; 
Lombardy  Plain;  valleys  of  the  Guadalquivir  and 
Ebro 

(c)  Standard  of  living:  a  region  of  sharp  contrasts 
between  urban  and  rural,  between  the  more  pros¬ 
perous  and  the  more  backward  farming  areas 

2.  Physical  Background 

(a)  Location:  mid-latitude  region  consisting  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  with  three  southward  pointing 
peninsulas  and  their  adjacent  islands;  an  elongated 
east-west  expanse  of  sea  divided  into  northwestern 
and  southeastern  basins 

(b)  Land  forms:  Alpine  fold  mountains;  Spanish 
Meseta  and  other  Hercynian  blocks ;  narrow  coastal 
plains  and  river  basins;  deltas  of  Rhone,  Po, 
Guadalquivir ;  effect  of  relief  on  transportation  and 
communication;  the  Alpine  passes 

(c)  Climate:  characteristics  of  the  Mediterranean 
climate ;  factors  affecting  climate — latitudinal  posi¬ 
tion,  shape  of  basin,  fluctuating  pressure  systems 
and  winds,  relief;  climatic  differences  within  the 
region  as  illustrated  by  analysis  of  typical  graphs 

(d)  Mediterranean  vegetation :  original  forests  replaced 
by  maquis,  macchia  and  garrigue;  adaptation  of 
plants  to  hot,  dry  summers  and  dry  soils 

3.  Agriculture 

(a)  Distribution  of  typical  crops:  reasons  for  the 
suitability  of  such  crops — olives,  grapes,  nuts, 
citrus  fruits,  wheat 

(b)  Livestock:  small  flocks  of  sheep,  small  herds  of 
goats 
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(c)  Problems  of  farmers  in  Mediterranean  Lands: 
misuse  and  deforestation  of  land  in  the  past  lead¬ 
ing  to  present  erosion;  depletion  of  natural  vege¬ 
tation  by  unherded  goats;  poverty  of  farmers;  lack 
of  modern  machinery;  use  of  machinery  often 
impractical  because  of  small  plots  and  terrace  type 
of  farming 

(d)  Attempts  to  improve  farming:  irrigation;  drainage 
of  swamps;  introduction  of  fertilizers 

(e)  Sample  studies:  farming  areas  in  Portugal,  Spain 
(Andalusian  Plain),  Italy  (Lombardy  Plain, 
Calabria),  Greece 

4.  Manufacturing  and  Trade 

(a)  Industrial  development:  limited  to  certain  areas 
because  of  lack  of  minerals,  power  and  financial 
resources 

(b)  Sample  studies  of  industrial  regions:  Barcelona, 
Po  Basin 

(c)  Greece  as  a  shipping  and  carrying  nation:  the 
Mediterranean  as  an  inland  sea  with  an  early 
local  trade  becomes  a  present  day  major  highway 
between  the  East  and  the  West 

5.  Tourism  and  the  Great  Cities 

(a)  The  Mediterranean  Lands:  a  great  tourist  region 
of  the  world — ideal  climate,  scenic  features, 
summer  sports,  historical  associations 

(b)  A  study  of  a  few  of  the  cities  as  centres  of  interest 
and  learning 

Countries  included  in  this  region — Portugal,  Spain, 

Southern  France,  Italy,  coastal  Yugoslavia,  Greece, 

Albania,  the  major  islands  of  the  Mediterranean 

Unit  6.  Southwest  Asia  (Middle  East) 

Water,  a  basic  resource  everywhere  in  the  world,  very 
largely  controls  the  life  of  man  in  this  region 

1.  Physical  Setting 

(a)  Historical  importance :  early  civilizations ;  the  home 
of  three  great  religions;  early  trade  routes 
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(b)  Land  forms:  predominance  of  plateaus;  rugged 
highland  regions  in  the  northeast  and  the  south¬ 
west;  small  proportion  of  lowlands — Mesopotamia; 
the  Jordan  Valley  and  the  Red  Sea  as  part  of  the 
Great  Rift  Valley 

(c)  Drainage:  few  great  rivers — Tigris,  Euphrates  and 
Jordan;  intermittent  rivers  (wadis) 

(d)  Climate:  a  study  of  selected  climatic  graphs  of 
such  cities  as  Aden,  Baghdad  and  Istanbul; 
analysis  of  statistics  to  note  definite  climatic 
characteristics  of  rainfall  and  temperature;  ex¬ 
planation  of  climate  in  relation  to  such  factors  as 
latitude,  pressure  systems  and  resultant  winds  in 
January  and  July 

(e)  Natural  vegetation:  types  and  distribution;  adap¬ 
tation  to  climate 

(f)  Population:  distribution  patterns;  relation  of 
population  distribution  to  climate,  surface  features, 
water  resources,  trade  routes  and  market  centres 

2.  Agriculture  and  Grazing 

(a)  Oasis  agriculture:  sources  of  water — rivers,  wadis, 
quanats,  wells;  oasis  crops — emphasis  on  dates; 
a  study  of  Mesopotamia  as  a  great  oasis;  problems 
— unreliability  of  water,  sandstorms  and  locust 
ravages 

(b)  Nomadic  herding:  relationship  of  a  nomadic  way 
of  life  with  the  physical  conditions  of  region; 
transhumance  as  practised  in  the  Zagros  Moun¬ 
tains  of  Iran 

3.  Oil 

(a)  Location  of  the  oil  fields;  production;  local  re¬ 
fineries 

(b)  Transportation:  pipelines  and  tankers  to  ports  and 
markets;  explanation  of  pipeline  routes  across 
Arabia 

(c)  Markets 

(d)  Control  of  industry:  local  and  foreign 

4.  Transportation 

A  study  of  how  the  early  caravan  routes  became  modern 

cross-roads  of  commerce  and  how  ancient  luxury  goods 

were  replaced  by  raw  materials  for  modern  industry 
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5.  Sample  Study 

Regional  study  of  Israel  or  one  of  the  other  countries  to 
show  the  development  from  the  old  regime  to  the  new 

6.  Topics  for  optional  study 

(a)  The  Arab  League 

(b)  Control  of  sheikdoms — Kuwait 

(c)  Islam 

Countries  included  in  this  region — Afghanistan,  Iraq, 
Iran,  Israel,  Kuwait,  Lebanon,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria, 
Turkey,  Yemen 


Unit  7.  The  Soviet  Union 

A  study  of  the  largest  country  in  the  world  to  show  a 
diversity  of  land  forms,  climate,  occupations  and  peoples 

1.  Physical  Setting 

(a)  Location:  wide  latitudinal  and  longitudinal  ex¬ 
panses;  extensive  borders;  surrounding  waters 

(b)  Surface  features:  two  great  plains — Russian  Plat¬ 
form  and  West  Siberian  Plain;  the  ancient  shield; 
southern  rim  of  mountain  barriers ;  interior  moun¬ 
tain  ranges  separating  vast  plains 

(c)  Drainage:  northward  flowing  rivers  east  of  the 
Urals;  predominantly  southern  flowing  drainage 
west  of  the  Urals;  extensive  marsh  lands 

(d)  Climates:  descriptions  by  analysis  of  selected 
graphs;  effect  of  climate  on  rivers  and  ports 

(e)  Vegetation:  north  to  south  divisions — tundra, 
taiga,  mixed  forests,  grass  lands,  deserts,  southern 
mountain  vegetation;  influence  of  climate  on  each 
region 

2.  Peoples 

(a)  Historic  growth  of  Muscovy;  eastward  movement 
of  Russians  in  the  past  three  centuries 

(b)  Distribution:  narrow  wedge  of  dense  population 
in  the  industrial  region ;  relationship  between 
population  and  vegetational  zones 

(c)  The  variety  of  peoples  and  customs  within  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
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3.  Agriculture 

(a)  A  study  of  the  different  agricultural  activities, 
practices  and  crops  in  the  various  vegetational 
zones  as  listed  in  1  (e) 

(b)  Farms:  explanation  of  the  two  types — collective 
and  state ;  differences  and  difficulties 

4.  Power  and  Mineral  Resources 

(a)  Power  resources:  coal,  peat,  electricity  (thermal 
and  hydro),  oil,  natural  gas 

(b)  Minerals :  iron  ore,  copper,  lead,  bauxite 

5.  Manufacturing 

(a)  Heavy  industries :  steel,  engineering 

(b)  Light  industries :  textiles,  chemicals,  scientific 
equipment;  factors  favouring  their  development; 
broad  distribution 

6.  Transportation 

(a)  Water:  sea,  river  and  canal 

(b)  Land:  extensive  use  of  electric  power  for  rail 
transport;  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway 

(c)  Air:  internal  network  of  airlines  within  the  Com¬ 
munist  countries 

7.  Conclusion 

(a)  Progress  during  the  twentieth  century  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  industry  and  science 

(b)  State  planning  and  control 

(c)  Political  influence  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  world 
to-day 

Unit  8.  Indian  Sub-continent 

A  region  separated  from  the  rest  of  Asia  by  the  great 
Himalayan  barrier 

1.  Physical  Setting 

(a)  Distribution  of  land  forms:  Himalayas,  Indo- 
Gangetic  Plain,  Deccan,  Ceylon 

(b)  Influence  of  northern  mountain  rim:  on  climate; 
on  the  earlier  movements  of  peoples;  transporta¬ 
tion  and  communication 

(c)  Distribution  of  population  in  relation  to  land  forms 
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2.  Agriculture 

(a)  The  Indian  monsoon:  effect  upon  agriculture  and 
life  of  the  people 

(b)  Crops:  factors  influencing  distribution ;  methods  of 
irrigation 

(c)  Activities:  Ganges  basin  and  delta;  Indus  basin; 
Deccan 

3.  Industrial  Development 

(a)  Traditional  village  craftsmanship  versus  modern 
industrial  production 

(b)  Development  of  hydro  power  and  mineral  re¬ 
sources 

(c)  Steel  industry — Jamshedpur 

(d)  Production:  cotton  fabrics  (Bombay)  and  jute 
goods  (Calcutta) 

4.  Regional  Study:  Ceylon 

5.  Problems 

(a)  Over-population  problems:  lower  standards  of 
living;  malnutrition;  lack  of  education;  poor 
housing 

(b)  Problems  resulting  from  the  partition:  India  and 
Pakistan 

(c)  Religious  problems :  many  religions,  caste  system 

Countries  included  in  this  region — India,  Pakistan, 

Ceylon,  Nepal,  Bhutan 

Unit  9.  The  Far  East 

A  vast  region  with  a  mainland  undergoing  rapid  reforms 
and  industrial  development  and  with  problems  of  over¬ 
population 

1.  Physical  Setting 

(a)  Location:  map  study  of  region — China  and 
neighbouring  mainland,  Japan 

(b)  Land  forms:  mainland  mountains;  high  plateau 
and  coastal  plains ;  mountain  ranges  traversing  the 
islands;  volcanoes  and  earthquakes — areas  repre¬ 
senting  a  part  of  the  great  Pacific  “Ring  of  Fire” 
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(c)  Drainage:  effect  of  seasonal  variation  of  climate 
upon  rivers — flood  problems,  irrigation  during  dry 
season;  mainland  rivers — source  areas  in  the  in¬ 
terior  plateaus;  island  rivers — short  and  swift 

2.  Climate  and  Vegetation 

(a)  Description  of  climate :  analysis  of  climatic  graphs 
of  such  places  as  Ulan,  Bator,  Harbin,  Chungking, 
Shanghai,  Tokyo  and  Canton,  and  of  seasonal 
maps  of  temperature  and  precipitation  to  illustrate 
the  different  climatic  divisions  within  this  vast 
region 

(b)  Typhoons:  effect  on  the  economy  of  the  region 

(c)  Vegetation:  extent  of  the  deserts;  the  change  from 
the  sub-tropical  forest  of  the  south  to  the  mixed 
and  coniferous  forests  of  the  north 

3.  Farming 

(a)  Sample  study:  the  Yangtse  or  the  Hwang  Ho 
Valley  to  illustrate  the  characteristics  of  farming 
in  the  Far  East — intensive  farming;  inter-culture; 
subsistence  farming;  multiple  cropping;  terracing; 
irrigation ;  lack  of  mechanization 

(b)  Development  of  communes:  a  great  revolution  in 
the  traditional  Chinese  way  of  life 

(c)  Livestock:  nomadic  herders  of  Mongolia;  hogs, 
water  buffalo,  and  poultry  in  China;  limited  stock 
raising  in  Japan — emphasis  on  fish  diet 

4.  Fishing 

(a)  Advantages :  influence  of  East  Asian  coastal  waters 
on  industries;  comparison  with  Eastern  Canada  for 
similar  conditions 

(b)  Japan:  world’s  leading  fishing  nation — coastal  and 
off-shore  fishing,  whaling,  oyster  and  pearl  culture 

5.  Industrial  Development 

(a)  Japan:  highly  industrialized  nation  based  on  im¬ 
ported  raw  materials;  limited  supplies  of  some 
domestic  raw  materials;  use  of  hydro  power;  ship¬ 
building;  variety  of  products — textiles,  iron  and 
steel,  optical  equipment,  toys,  china;  a  sample 
study  of  Osaka  or  Tokyo  as  a  typical  factory  area 

(b)  China:  industrial  revolution  under  Communism 
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(c)  Factors  favouring  or  hindering  industrial  develop¬ 
ment:  favourable  factors — hydro  power,  plentiful 
labour,  mineral  resources,  maximum  output; 
limiting  factors — lack  of  finances,  competition  for 
markets 

6.  Problems 

(a)  Over-population :  population  growth  in  relation  to 
increasing  food  demands 

(b)  Communism  in  relation  to  world  politics 

(c)  World  acceptance  of  far  eastern  countries  in  re¬ 
lation  to  politics,  trade 

Countries  included  within  this  region — China,  Mon¬ 
golian  Peoples  Republic,  Taiwan,  Japan,  Korea 

Unit  10.  Southeast  Asia 

A  tropical  region  of  peninsulas  and  islands  showing  con¬ 
siderable  homogeneity  in  natural  vegetation  and  in  human 
activities 

1.  Physical  Setting 

(a)  Location  and  surface  features:  analysis  of  location 
and  land  forms  by  map  study — peninsulas,  islands, 
young  mountains,  volcanoes,  swampy  plains, 
large  rivers  of  mainland 

(b)  Climate:  general  description;  comparison  of  tem¬ 
perature  and  rainfall  readings  of  Rangoon  and 
Singapore  to  show  slight  variations  only 

(c)  Vegetation:  equatorial  and  tropical  forests;  effect 
of  climate  on  vegetation 

2.  Population 

Distribution :  great  variation  from  scattered  forest 
settlements  to  over-populated  fertile  lowlands  and 
deltas;  extreme  population  density  of  Java 

3.  Agriculture  and  Forests 

Comparison  of  nature  and  plantation  farming 

(a)  Nature:  shifting  cultivation;  subsistence  farming; 
use  of  water  buffalo  as  animal  power 
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(b)  Plantation:  crops  mainly  for  export;  sample  study 
of  rubber  production  in  Malaya ;  rice  cultivation — 
diminishing  importance  to  Monsoon  Asia;  other 
crops — palm  oil,  sugar  cane 

(c)  Forests:  useful  products  —  teak,  mahogany, 
bamboo,  palm;  importance  of  conservation 

4.  Minerals  and  Mining 

(a)  Resources:  tin,  tungsten,  lead,  zinc,  oil;  locations; 
methods  of  mining 

(b)  Export:  in  crude  state 

5.  Trade 

Development:  suppliers  of  tropical  products  to  mid¬ 
latitude  industrial  countries 

6.  Problems 

(a)  Development  of  new  nations :  Indonesia,  Laos,  Viet 
Nam 

(b)  Spread\>f  Communism 

(c)  Over-population  of  Java 

(d)  Nationalism 

(e)  Problems  relating  to  S.E.A.T.O. 

7.  Sample  Regional  Study — Philippines 

Countries  included  within  this  region :  Burma,  Thailand, 

Cambodia,  Laos,  Viet  Nam,  Viet  Minh,  Federation  of 

Malaya,  Indonesia,  Philippines 
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HISTORY 


INTERMEDIATE  DIVISION 
Grades  7,  8,  9  and  10 


1.  Organization 

The  courses  in  history  for  Grades  7  to  10  are  intended  to 
provide  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Canada,  the  British 
Isles,  and  the  United  States  of  America  such  as  should  be  the 
possession  of  every  Canadian  citizen.  They  should  also  pro¬ 
vide  adequate  background  for  the  student  who  proceeds  further 
in  a  study  of  history. 

The  courses  have  been  designed  to  lead  the  student  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown,  from  the  simple  to  the  more  com¬ 
plex.  In  the  first  two  years  of  the  course  students  study  the 
history  of  Canada  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Beginning  with  the  arrival  of  Europeans  on  the  North 
American  continent,  the  course  for  Grade  7  continues  the 
study  of  the  French  regime  that  was  introduced  in  Grade  6 
and  covers  the  history  of  British  North  America  to  the  end 
of  the  century.  The  Grade  8  course  encompasses  the  period 
of  the  nineteenth  century  and  includes  Anglo-American  issues 
affecting  the  history  of  Canada. 

If,  after  their  study  of  Canadian  history  in  Grades  7  and 
8,  students  have  appreciated  the  influence  of  British  history 
on  that  of  their  own  country,  they  will  recognize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  studying  the  British  heritage  in  some  detail  in 
Grade  9. 

For  the  courses  in  Canadian  history  in  Grade  8  and  in 
British  history  in  Grade  9,  the  terminal  date  is  1900.  This 
arrangement  makes  possible  a  study  in  Grade  10  of  the 
history  of  Canada  in  the  twentieth  century  with  particular 
emphasis  on  Canada’s  relationship  with  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  in  the  world  setting. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  Grade  10  history  course,  provi¬ 
sion  is  made  for  a  study  of  the  operation  of  our  Federal  and 
Provincial  governments.  It  is  intended  that  the  students 
should  first  understand  the  basic  organization,  functions  and 
inter-relationship  of  the  Federal  government  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Ontario.  They  should  then  proceed  to  study  the 
broad  similarities  and  differences  in  the  governments  of 
Canada,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

2.  Approach 

A  main  purpose  of  any  course  in  history  should  be  to  en¬ 
courage  a  continuing  interest  in  the  subject  and  to  develop 
what  may  be  called  an  “historical  attitude’ ’ — the  realization 
that  history  is  not  a  body  of  absolutes  but  that  the  events  the 
historian  records  are  capable  of  differing  interpretations  and 
that  the  views  of  historians  may  change  as  new  evidence 
comes  to  light. 

The  charge  is  made,  perhaps  with  some  justice,  that 
history  is  often  taught  with  a  national  bias;  that  historical 
figures  appear  as  “plaster  saints”  scarcely  recognizable  as 
human  beings;  that  our  side  is  always  right,  the  other  always 
wrong.  If  history  is  presented  in  such  a  fashion,  it  would  not 
be  surprising  if  students  developed  a  cynical  attitude  to  the 
subject  as  they  become  more  mature.  History  of  this  kind 
ceases  to  be  history  and  becomes  propaganda. 

A  study  of  history  should  inspire  love  of  country,  but  that 
is  not  its  main  function.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  historian  and 
of  the  teacher  to  present  as  true  a  picture  of  the  past  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  distortion  of  history  by  over-simplification,  by 
the  falsification  of  events  or  the  suppression  of  facts  to  build 
up  national  feeling  or  to  plead  a  cause,  cannot  be  defended, 
and  such  distortion  can  only  be  harmful  in  its  results. 

In  all  grades  of  the  Intermediate  Division  the  students 
must  be  led  to  see  how  geographical  factors  influence  the 
history  of  a  country.  Specific  references  to  this  influence  are 
to  be  noted  in  the  courses  themselves  and  in  the  approved 
text-books.  The  Intermediate  Division  courses  in  history  and 
geography  have  been  designed  in  parallel  wherever  this  has 
been  found  feasible.  The  constant  use  of  maps  and  historical 
and  geographical  atlases  is  essential. 

A  study  of  current  events  is  considered  an  integral  part  of 
the  course  of  study  in  history.  Properly  handled,  it  enables 
a  student  to  see  a  relation  between  what  he  is  studying  and 
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the  world  about  him;  it  emphasizes  the  fact  that  history  is  a 
record  of  man’s  activities;  it  teaches  a  student  to  discriminate 
between  events  of  lasting  significance  and  those  of  passing 
interest.  To  have  real  value  in  the  teaching  of  history, 
items  of  current  interest  should  be  selected  for  specific  purposes 
and  will  frequently  be  introduced  incidentally  as  they  have 
relevance  to  the  topic  under  study.  The  Canadian  Broad¬ 
casting  Corporation’s  school  broadcasts  listed  in  the  annual 
publication  Calling  Young  Canada  include  a  series  on  current 
events.  Teachers  and  students  will  find  the  monthly  publica¬ 
tion,  World  Affairs,  to  be  of  assistance  (World  Affairs  Press 
Limited,  705  Yonge  Street,  Toronto  5). 

One  of  the  principal  outcomes  of  the  teaching  of  this 
course  should  be  an  appreciation  of  the  evolution  and  functions 
of  democratic  government.  The  privileges  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  citizenship  can  be  exemplified  in  the  classroom 
through  the  use  of  democratic  procedures  to  establish  routines 
and  to  administer  extra  curricular  activities. 

3.  Method 

Teachers  should  prepare  a  plan  of  the  year’s  work  to 
ensure  that  the  continuity  of  the  courses  is  maintained  from 
grade  to  grade.  The  plan  should  be  reviewed  periodically 
to  make  this  possible  within  the  time  schedule  of  the  history 
course. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  although  history  is  a  com¬ 
pulsory  subject  in  all  branches  of  the  Reorganized  Programme, 
teachers  should  develop  the  courses  in  Grades  9  and  10 
according  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  pupils  in  the  several 
programmes.  Such  diversity  of  approach  will  not  preclude 
the  transfer  of  pupils  to  another  branch  or  programme  on 
completion  of  the  Grade  9  course. 

There  is  no  standard  method  for  teaching  history.  As 
teachers  gain  experience  they  learn  to  adapt  their  methods 
both  to  the  nature  of  the  material  to  be  studied  and  to  the 
abilities  and  interests  of  the  class.  Such  flexibility  is  the  key 
to  success.  Because  there  is  ample  evidence  to  prove  that 
the  rote  learning  of  facts  is  short-lived,  the  manner  in  which 
students  learn  the  facts  of  history  is  vitally  important.  The 
successful  teacher  recognizes  that  facts  like  tools,  demand  to 
be  used.  The  belief  that  a  student  of  the  Intermediate 
Division  learns  his  history  primarily  as  a  preparation  for 
more  advanced  courses  is  educationally  unsound.  A  student’s 
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background  in  history,  and  hence  his  preparation  for  further 
work  in  the  field,  is  most  effectively  established  through 
the  satisfaction  he'  derives  from  participation  in  the  lesson 
of  the  day.  Only  by  encouraging  the  student  to  use  the 
facts  he  has  learned  in  discussion  and  debate,  in  making 
judgments  and  reaching  conclusions,  can  the  teacher  evoke 
a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the  subject.  For  this  reason 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  assignment  method  of  teaching 
history — in  which  the  pupils  are  given  a  list  of  questions, 
the  answers  to  which  are  prepared  at  home  and  “taken  up” 
at  the  next  lesson — cannot  be  justified. 

There  is  little  place  in  modern  methodology  for  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  “copying”  notes.  Note  making  which  merely  para¬ 
phrases  the  text-book  is  a  practice  to  be  condemned.  A  good 
notebook  is  a  record  of  the  activities  of  the  history  class,  the 
preparation  of  which  should  exercise  the  student’s  creative 
powers,  require  him  to  read  outside  his  text-book,  develop  his 
competence  in  English,  and  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  select 
facts  and  make  judgments. 

The  teacher’s  attitude  towards  history  is  often  revealed 
in  the  type  of  examination  he  sets.  Just  as  the  preparation  of 
a  notebook  can  be  a  learning  situation,  so  should  the  examina¬ 
tion  teach  the  student  to  measure  his  powers  of  judgment,  his 
ability  to  make  comparisons,  his  understanding  of  concepts, 
his  appreciation  of  motives  and  forces  in  history.  Such  an 
examination  by  no  means  precludes  a  “testing”  of  facts;  a 
well-designed  examination  obliges  a  student  to  use  the  facts  he 
has  learned.  The  examination  intended  to  test  facts  exclu¬ 
sively  violates  one  of  the  principal  aims  of  teaching  the  subject. 
A  teacher  whose  classroom  experience  has  taught  him  to  vary 
the  presentation  of  his  courses  according  to  the  abilities  and 
interests  of  his  students,  will  find  it  desirable  to  set  examina¬ 
tions  which  take  these  differences  into  account. 

4.  Text-Books,  Reference  Books,  Resource  Material 
and  Teaching  Aids 

Several  text-books  are  available  for  the  course  in  each  of 
the  four  grades.  Once  again  teachers  or  committees  of 
teachers  are  advised  to  select  one  or  more  as  basic  texts 
approved  for  the  course.  These  should  be  available  to  every 
pupil.  Copies  of  other  approved  text-books  and  of  historical 
atlases  should  be  in  the  classroom  library.  No  topic  in  history 
should  be  viewed  through  the  eyes  of  a  single  author. 
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It  is  highly  desirable  that  schools  be  provided  with  docu¬ 
mentary  material.  Reid,  McNaught  and  Crowe:  A  Source- 
Book  of  Canadian  History ,  Longmans  Canada,  contains 
documents  and  personal  papers  that  are  useful.  The  follow¬ 
ing  titles  published  by  Van  Nostrand  and  distributed  in 
Canada  by  McClelland  and  Stewart,  are  representative  of 
the  paperback  editions  of  historical  documents : 

Talman,  James  J. :  Basic  Documents  in  Canadian  History 

Morris,  Richard  B.:  Basic  Documents  in  American  History 

Snyder,  Louis  L. :  Fifty  Major  Documents  of  the  Twentieth 
Century. 

Suitable  for  use  by  students  are  Smith,  Murray:  Foot¬ 
prints  in  Time,  A  Source  Book  in  Canadian  History  for  Young 
People,  and  Richardson,  et.  al. :  Footprints  in  Time,  A  Source 
Book  in  British  History,  both  published  by  The  House  of 
Grant. 

Teachers  in  Ontario  schools  should  have  a  much  wider 
and  deeper  knowledge  of  their  subject  than  is  represented  by 
the  course  of  study  offered  to  their  pupils.  In  preparing  to 
introduce  the  course  it  is  strongly  urged  that  teachers  refer 
to  books  of  reference  listed  in  the  course  of  study  and  in  the 
pupils’  text-books,  and  that  they  make  a  careful  study  of  one 
or  more  good  standard  histories.  For  Canadian  history  the 
following  are  recommended: 

Brebner,  J.  B.:  The  North  Atlantic  Triangle  (Columbia 
University  Press)  Copp  Clark 

Creighton,  Donald:  Dominion  of  the  North,  Macmillan 
of  Canada 

Lower,  Arthur:  Colony  to  Nation,  Longmans  Canada 

Lower,  Arthur:  Canadians  in  the  Making,  Longmans 
Canada 

McInnis,  Edgar  A.:  Canada:  Political  and  Social  History , 
revised  edition,  Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston. 

Much  valuable  work  has  been  done  by  Canadian 
historians^  particularly  in  the  field  of  political  biography.  A 
representative  list  of  recent  books  of  this  category  is  to  be 
found  on  page  99. 

For  the  Grade  9  course  there  is  a  wide  choice  of  standard 
histories  of  Great  Britain.  Many  teachers  use  Trevelyan, 
G.  M.:  History  of  England,  Longmans  Canada.  (Longmans 
have  several  editions  including  the  Penguin,  Shortened  History 
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of  England.)  Among  the  new  histories  that  are  directed 
toward  the  general  reader  are  Thorn,  Lockyer  and  Smith: 
A  History  of  England  (Ernest  Benn)  and  Sir  Winston 
Churchill’s  four-volume  series,  A  History  of  the  English-Speak¬ 
ing  Peoples ,  both  by  McClelland  and  Stewart. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  selection  of  titles  for  listing 
in  this  course  of  study  has  been  arbitrary.  Some  books  have 
been  included  because  teachers  have  attested  to  their  merit; 
others  because  they  may  be  unknown  to  many  teachers;  still 
others  because  they  are  typical  of  the  high  scholarship  and 
interest  to  be  found  in  Canadian  publications  in  the  field. 
The  list  is  not  comprehensive,  and  teachers  should  consult 
publishers’  catalogues  for  the  titles  of  many  other  excellent 
books. 

Some  of  the  more  elaborate  reference  books  are  expensive 
and  may  be  obtained  on  loan  from  Public  Libraries  or 
purchased  for  the  school  library.  Teachers  are  advised  to 
check  prices  before  ordering  supplementary  books  for  class¬ 
room  libraries.  A  list  of  publishers  and  agents  with  their 
Canadian  addresses  appears  on  pages  127  and  128. 

Unless  otherwise  noted,  the  books  listed  herein  are 
recommended  for  use  by  the  teacher.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  local  teacher,  librarian,  department  head  or  principal 
to  recommend  books  suitable  in  content  for  student  reading. 

Teachers  are  making  increasing  use  of  local  resources  in 
the  teaching  of  Canadian  history.  Local  museums  and 
historical  displays  are  being  established  in  growing  numbers. 
The  work  of  the  Historical  Branch,  Ontario  Department  of 
Travel  and  Publicity,  particularly  in  the  marking  of  historical 
sites,  and  the  activities  of  the  Historic  Sites  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Northern  Affairs  and  National  Resources  are 
stimulating  public  interest  in  local  and  national  history. 
The  galleries  of  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  provide  a  wealth 
of  material  for  all  grade  levels. 

A  list  of  historical  films  and  film  strips  is  contained  in  the 
booklet,  Suggested  Films  available  from  the  Department  of 
Education.  Teachers  should  also  consult  the  current  Visual 
Education  Catalogue  also  issued  by  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Schools  receive  periodic  announcements  of  radio  and 
television  programmes  that  have  relevance  to  the  courses  in 
history. 
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The  following  films  have  particular  application  to  the 
course  for  Grade  10 : 

World  War  I  (Coronet  Films) 

The  Background — One  Reel  (11  mins) 

The  War  Years — One  Reel  (11  mins) 

Building  the  Peace — One  Reel  (11  mins) 

Between  Two  Wars  (National  Film  Board  of  Canada) 

The  Good  Bright  Days  1919-1927 — 30  mins 
Sunshine  and  Eclipse  1927-1932 — 30  mins 
Twilight  of  an  Era  1934-1939 — 30  mins 

Encyclopedia  Britannica  Films 

World  War  I — Two  and  a  half  Reels  (30  mins) 

World  War  II — Two  and  a  half  Reels  (30  mins) 


HISTORY 

Grade  7 

CANADA  TO  1800 

Events  and  developments  of  the  history  of  the  U.S.A. 
that  are  significant  to  Canadians  are  included. 

The  teacher  is  reminded  that  the  explorers  have  been 
studied  in  detail  in  Grade  6.  Their  achievements  should  now 
be  seen  in  broad  perspective,  but  detailed  treatment  should 
not  be  required. 

The  Inhabitants  as  the  Europeans  Found  Them 

Customs  and  mode  of  life 

Indians:  eastern  forest,  plains,  Pacific  coast1 
Eskimos 

The  Purposes  and  Motives  of  Early  European  Visitors 
Norsemen 
John  Cabot 

Fishing  fleets — from  England,  France,  Spain 

Fisheries  in  Newfoundland 

Jacques  Cartier 

The  French  in  New  France 
Champlain2 

Port  Royal,  Quebec 

Explorations,  relations  with  Hurons  and  Iroquois 

Encouragement  of  missions 

Commencement  of  the  fur  trade 

The  first  agricultural  settlement — Louis  Hebert 

The  Jesuit  Mission  to  the  Hurons,  Brebeuf, 

Lalemant,  Daniel3 

1Kidd,  Kenneth  E.:  Canadians  of  Long  Ago,  Longmans  Canada,  is 
recommended  as  a  readable  and  authentic  book  for  the  use  of  pupils. 

2A  new  biography  of  the  founder  of  the  French  empire  in  North 
America  appears  in  paperback  as  the  first  volume  of  The  Carleton 
Library.  Bishop,  Morris:  Champlain:  The  Life  of  Fortitude,  McClelland 
and  Stewart. 

3An  interesting  account  of  the  Sainte-Marie  Mission  based  on  excava¬ 
tions  at  the  site  is  given  in  Jury,  Wilfrid  and  Jury,  Elsie  McLeod:  Sainte- 
Marie  Among  the  Hurons,  Oxford.  Fort  Ste.  Marie  I,  which  was  founded 
in  1639,  is  now  partially  restored  and  nearby  are  the  Martyrs’  Shrine  and 
an  authentic  replica  of  a  Huron  village. 

A  story  of  adventure  in  Huronia  written  for  juvenile  readers  is  Eaton, 
Sara:  Moccasin  and  Cross,  Copp  Clark. 
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The  founding  of  Montreal 
Maisonneuve 

Iroquois-Huron  rivalries 

Destruction  of  the  Hurons 
Jesuit  martyrs 

Adam  Dollard 

While  the  French  were  establishing  colonies  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  valley  and  in  Arcadia  English  settlement  was  taking 
place  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  New  England  to  Virginia 
and  the  Carolinas.  The  colonists,  both  French  and  English, 
had  this  in  common,  that  they  had  crossed  the  ocean  seeking 
to  better  their  economic  condition,  but  there  were  very 
significant  differences  between  the  two  sets  of  colonists. 
There  were  the  obvious  differences  in  nationality  and  language ; 
there  was  also  an  essential  difference  in  religious  background. 
The  English  colonies  were  principally  a  refuge  for  non-con- 
’  forming  religious  and  political  groups  seeking  escape  from 
domination  or  intolerance  at  home.  By  contrast,  emigrants 
to  the  French  colonies  were  carefully  screened  to  exclude 
Huguenots  or  other  non-Catholics.  To  these  differences  must 
be  added  the  effects  of  the  physical  contrasts  in  climate,  soil, 
and  vegetation,  and  the  character  of  the  native  peoples  in 
the  two  areas. 

The  English  Colonies  in  America 
Virginia 

Raleigh,  John  Smith 
Plantations — tobacco 
Slavery  and  the  slave  trade 
Bermuda 

New  Amsterdam 
Henry  Hudson1 

Pennsylvania 

William  Penn  and  the  Quakers 
Maryland 

The  New  England  Colonies 
The  Puritans 

Farming,  fishing,  shipbuilding 

West  Indian  Colonies 

Sugar  plantations — slaves 

Hn  Mutiny  in  the  Bay ,  Macmillan  of  Canada,  Richard  S.  Lambert 
presents  a  vivid  and  authentic  eye-witness  account  of  Hudson’s  last  voy¬ 
age.  The  book  is  one  of  the  Great  Stories  of  Canada  Series. 
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Growth  of  New  France 

Talon  “The  Great  Intendant” 

Immigration — “The  King’s  Daughters” 
Manufacturing  and  commerce 

Frontenac1 

Dealings  with  Iroquois 
The  fur  trade 

The  “coureurs  de  bois” 


Laval 

Missions,  education,  religion 

Differences  with  the  governor — sale  of  “fire  water” 

Conflict  with  the  Iroquois 
Denonville 

Massacre  at  Lachine 

Story  of  Madeleine  de  Vercheres 

The  Western  Fur  Trade 

Marquette,  Joliet 
The  Mississippi 

La  Salle — “a  road  to  China”2 
Louisiana 

Radisson  and  Groseilliers 

Founding  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
English  claim  to  northern  lands 

Settlement  of  Acadia 

The  Acadians 

Nova  Scotia  under  British  rule,  1713 

Cape  Breton 

Hhe  generally  accepted  view  of  Frontenac’s  character  and  governor¬ 
ship  has  been  that  presented  by  Parkman:  Frontenac  and  Nero  France 
Under  Louis  XIV .  A  somewhat  different  appraisal  of  Frontenac  is  offered 
in  a  study  by  Eccles,  W.  V.:  Frontenac,  the  Courtier  Governor,  McClelland 
and  Stewart.  The  Frontenac  story  is  told  for  students  in  Swayze,  J.  F. : 
Frontenac  and  the  Iroquois,  Macmillan  of  Canada. 

2The  role  of  Fort  Frontenanc  in  exploration  and  trade  may  be  studied 
in  the  publication  of  The  Champlain  Society  for  the  Government  of 
Ontario  entitled  Loyal  Fort  Frontenac,  edited  by  Preston  and  Lamontagne 
and  published  by  the  University  of  Toronto  Press. 
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Rivalry  of  France  and  England  in  the  New  World 

Events  leading  to  the  Seven  Years’  War  in  America 

French  claim  to  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  valleys 

Founding  of  Louisbourg 

Founding  of  Halifax 

Expulsion  of  the  Acadians1 

Attack  on  Fort  Duquesne 

Braddock,  George  Washington 

The  Seven  Years’  War  in  America 

William  Pitt,  Minister  of  War 
Abercrombie  at  Ticonderoga 
Capture  of  Louisbourg 
Wolfe  and  Montcalm 
Capture  of  Quebec2 
The  cession  of  Canada 
The  Treaty  of  Paris,  1763 

Effect  of  the  Seven  Years’  War 
In  Canada 

Coming  of  English  officials  and  merchants 
The  conspiracy  of  Pontiac 

In  Nova  Scotia  (Acadia) 

In  the  English  colonies  in  America 

The  Quebec  Act 

Boundaries,  government,  religion  and  language 
Intent  of  the  Act 

Effect  on  American  colonists,  French,  Indians, 
Montreal  merchants 


xThe  events  of  1755  are  the  setting  for  a  work  of  historical  fiction  for 
juveniles  that  won  a  Governor-General’s  Award.  Hayes,  John  F.: 
A  Land  Divided,  Copp  Clark,  is  available  in  trade  and  school  editions. 

2It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Captain  Janies  Cook  and  Louis  Antoine 
de  Bougainville,  both  of  whom  were  shortly  to  receive  world-wide  acclaim 
as  mathematicians,  geographers,  and  circumnavigators  of  the  globe,  were 
present  at  the  siege  of  Quebec.  Cook  was  engaged  in  sounding  and 
surveying  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  preparing  a  chart  of  the  channel 
from  Quebec  to  the  sea.  Bougainville,  as  captain  of  dragoons,  com¬ 
manded  a  flying  squadron  which  reported  to  General  Montcalm  on  the 
disposition  of  Admiral  Saunders’  fleet. 

Among  recent  publications  devoted  to  the  siege  of  Quebec  are  the 
following: 


Connell,  Brian: 
Hibbert,  C.: 

Lloyd,  Christopher: 
Stacey,  Charles  P.: 


The  Plains  of  Ahraham,  Musson  Book  Co. 
Wolfe  at  Quebec,  Longmans  Canada 
The  Capture  of  Quebec,  British  Book  Service 
Quebec  1759,  Macmillan  of  Canada 
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American  Revolution 
Causes 

Fear  of  French  removed 

Prohibition  of  settlement  in  Ohio  valley 

The  Quebec  Act 

The  question  of  taxation — “No  taxation  without 
representation” 

Growing  spirit  of  independence 
Events  leading  to  outbreak  of  hostilities 

Boston  “massacre”,  Boston  “tea  party”,  closing 
of  Boston  harbour 
The  “Intolerable  Acts” 

Lexington  and  Concord  and  “the  Fourteenth 
Colony” 

The  Continental  Congress 
Washington,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Adams 
Declaration  of  Independence — brief  discussion 
of  its  nature  and  purpose,  its  effect 

The  War  of  Independence 
George  Washington 

The  Invasion  of  Canada — Carleton’s  defence 

Ethan  Allan, 
Montgomery,  Arnold 
Attack  on  Quebec 
Surrender  of  Burgoyne — Saratoga 
The  Mohawk  valley 

Sir  John  Johnson,  Butler’s  Rangers 
French  intervention — Lafayette 
Surrender  of  Cornwallis 
The  War  at  Sea — Paul  Jones,  the  privateers 
The  Tories — their  treatment  in  the  colonies 
The  Peace  Treaty 

Formation  of  The  United  States 
The  Federal  Government 
Washington — first  president 
New  flag,  new  capital 
Social  life  in  the  North,  in  the  South 

The  Loyalists 

Carleton,  Haldimand 
Loyalist  settlements 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 
Quebec  (later  Upper  and  Lower  Canada) 

Sir  John  Johnson  and  his  followers 
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The  Fur  Trade  of  the  West 

Surrender  of  trading  posts  to  U.S.A. — John  Jay’s 
Treaty,  1794 

The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 

The  Nor ’westers 

Extension  by  exploration 

Hearne,  Mackenzie,  Fraser,  Thompson1 

The  Pacific  Coast 

Rivalry  of  Russia,  Spain,  England 

Vitus  Bering,  Cook,  Vancouver 

Nootka  Sound:  sea  otter,  trade  with  the  Orient 

Formation  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 

The  Canada  Act,  1791 
Upper  Canada 

Form  of  Government 
Clergy  Reserves,  Crown  Lands 
John  Graves  Simcoe2 

Dislike  of  democracy,  antipathy  to  Americans 
First  Parliament,  Niagara-on-the-Lake,  1792 
Founding  of  York,  1793 
London,  Dundas  Street,  Yonge  Street 
Post-loyalist  settlement — land  seekers  from 
U.S.A. 

Lower  Canada 

Form  of  government 
Seigneurial  system,  religion,  language 
Attitudes  of  seigneurs,  clergy,  habitants, 
Montreal  merchants 

Social  life  in  the  new  provinces. 

JA  recent  addition  to  the  bibliography  of  Canadian  explorers  is 
Lamb,  W.  Kaye:  The  Letters  and  Journals  of  Simon  Fraser,  Macmillan 
of  Canada. 

2There  is  a  growing  bibliography  of  reference  and  source  material 
for  this  period.  Teachers  are  referred  to  the  excellent  publications  of 
The  Champlain  Society  for  the  Government  of  Ontario,  Ontario  Series, 
published  by  the  University  of  Toronto  Press.  These  include  Preston, 
Richard  A.:  Kingston  Before  the  War  of  1812,  Ontario  Series  No.  3,  and 
Firth,  Edith  G.:  The  Town  of  York,  1798-1815,  A  Collection  of  Documents 
of  Early  Toronto,  Ontario  Series  No.  5. 
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HISTORY 


Grade  8 

CANADA  —  1800-1901 


Events  and  developments  of  the  history  of  the  U.S.A. 
that  are  significant  to  Canadians  are  included. 

Upper  and  Lower  Canada  in  1800 
War  of  18121 

Circumstances  leading  to  War 

Western  causes  such  as:  American  penetration 
of  the  Ohio  valley,  Louisiana  Purchase,  Settle¬ 
ment  on  Indian  Lands,  Tecumseh  and  The 
Prophet. 

Maritime  causes  such  as:  Napoleon's  “Conti¬ 
nental  System”,  the  British  reaction,  American 
belligerence  (particularly  in  the  South,  but 
contrast  the  attitude  of  New  England  which 
continued  to  trade  with  British  colonies) 

1812  Brock,  Tecumseh 

Michilimackinac,  Detroit,  Queenston  Heights, 
Rouse’s  Point,  naval  actions 

1813  Niagara  Peninsula  overrun 

Ogdensburg,  York,  Stoney  Creek,  Beaver 
Dams,  Lake  Erie,  The  Thames,  Chateauguay, 
Crysler’s  Farm 

1814  Chippewa,  Lundy’s  Lane,  Plattsburg,  Maine, 

Washington,  blockade  of  American  coast 
(New  Orleans,  January  1815) 

The  Treaty  of  Ghent 

All  captured  lands  restored 
Effect  on  Canada 

xFor  youthful  readers,  an  adventure  story  based  on  the  events  of  the 
War  in  Upper  Canada  is  Hayes,  John  F.:  Treason  at  York,  Copp  Clark. 
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Although  the  war  of  1812  was  inconclusive  (both  sides 
claim  to  have  won  it)  and  probably  need  not  have  occurred  at 
all,  it  was  grim  enough  while  it  lasted,  especially  for  the  people 
of  Upper  Canada.  Antagonisms  were  aroused  that  persisted 
for  a  long  time,  but  the  subject  should  not  now  be  treated  in  a 
way  that  will  perpetuate  such  feelings.  The  pupils  should 
be  brought  to  understand  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the 
conflict,  to  know  something  of  the  personalities  involved 
(Brock  and  Tecumseh,  particularly)  and  to  be  aware  of  its 
results.  The  events  of  1812,  T3,  and  ’14  need  to  be  treated 
in  outline  only;  their  description  should  not  become  a  recital 
of  battles. 

Pioneer  Settlement  in  Upper  Canada1 

Review  of  Loyalist  settlements 

St.  Lawrence  River,  Lake  Ontario,  Niagara, 

Detroit 

Talbot  settlements 

Lake  Erie,  London  and  St.  Thomas  regions 

Col.  Thomas  Talbot 

Highland  settlements 

Glengarry,  Ottawa  Valley 

Huron  Tract 

The  Canada  Company 

John  Galt 

Waterloo  region 

Pennsylvania  Dutch,  Mennonites 

Peterborough-Cobourg  region 

Peter  Robinson,  Irish  settlements 

The  areas  of  settlement  may  be  shown  on  a  map  and  the 
pupils  should  be  made  familiar  with  the  locations.  The 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  formed  and  the  individ¬ 
uals  who  were  influential  in  forming  them  should  be  given 

xEarly  accounts  of  pioneer  life  written  by  Anna  Jameson,  Col. 
Strickland,  Mrs.  Moodie,  Mrs.  Traill,  Anne  Langton  and  others,  are 
illuminating.  Jameson,  Anna:  Winter  Studies  and  Summer  Rambles  in 
Canada ;  Strickland,  Samuel:  Twenty-seven  Years  in  Canada  West ;  Moodie, 
Susanna:  Roughing  it  in  the  Bush,  are  available  in  most  libraries.  See 
also,  Langton,  Anne:  A  Gentlewoman  in  Upper  Canada,  Clarke,  Irwin; 
Reaman,  G.  E.:  The  Trail  of  the  Black  Walnut,  McClelland  and  Stewart; 
and  the  excellent  series  of  Pioneer  Books  published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company  of  Canada  (list  on  request  from  publisher). 
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attention,  but  a  detailed  study  of  every  settlement  should  not 
be  required.  A  biography  of  Colonel  Thomas  Talbot  is  useful 
— Hamil,  Fred  Coyne:  Lake  Erie  Baron,  Macmillan  of  Canada. 

Means  of  livelihood 

Subsistence  farming  (contrast  with  single  staple, 
fur) 

Rapid  destruction  of  forests  to  provide  farms 
The  potash  industry 
Timber  trade 

Ottawa  and  St.  Lawrence  Valley 
Social  life 

Isolation  of  the  settlers 

Dwellings,  farm  methods,  implements,  markets, 
mills 

The  pedlar  on  horseback 

Religion 

The  Anglican  Church — Clergy  Reserves 

Roman  Catholic  settlements 

The  Methodist  circuit  rider,  “camp  meetings’  * 

Elementary  education 

Political  outlook 

Hostility  to  U.S.  because  of 
Treatment  of  Loyalists 
Destruction  caused  in  War  of  1812 
Distaste  of  governing  group  for  American  dem¬ 
ocracy  associated  with  “mob  rule”  and  excesses 
of  French  Revolution 

Admiration  of  settlers  for  U.S.  free  institutions 
Contacts  with  U.S. 

One  route  for  settlers  via  New  York  and  Albany 
Dependence  on  U.S.  for  many  items  of  trade 
Political  ideas  of  settlers  from  U.S. 

Aim  of  governing  group 

Aristocratic  society  similar  to  English 
Reliance  on  England  for  government,  defence, 
and  trade 

Dominance  of  Anglican  Church  in  religion  and 
education 
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History  of  the  Local  Community 

It  is  suggested  that  at  this  point  the  origins  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  the  school  is  situated  be  examined,  and  its 
early  history  followed  so  that  the  pupil  may  fit  the  story  of  his 
own  community  into  the  general  picture.  The  history  of 
communities  formed  after  this  period  should,  of  course,  be 
dealt  with  at  what  the  teacher  considers  the  most  suitable  time. 
History  comes  to  life  when  the  pupil  can  relate  it  to  the  present 
and  to  his  own  community.  The  study  of  the  history  of  the 
local  community  is  assigned  to  make  use  of  whatever  local 
resources  are  available  to  supplement  and  enlarge  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  text-book.  Museums  and  memorials  have  been 
established  in  many  areas  of  the  Province,  including  Upper 
Canada  Village  and  the  Crysler’s  Farm  Battlefield  Park  near 
Morrisburg,  the  Martyrs’  Shrine  and  the  Huron  Village  near 
’  Midland,  the  Champlain  monument  at  Orillia,  Brock’s 
monument  at  Queenston  Heights,  and  modest  cairns  and  simple 
plaques  which  have  been  erected  by  various  agencies.  For 
many  regions  local  histories  are  available,  such  as  Bertrand, 
J.  P. :  Highway  of  Destiny ,  Vantage  Press,  1959,  (North 
Western  Ontario,  particularly  the  region  of  Port  Arthur  and 
Fort  William);  Brault,  Lucien:  Ottawa,  Old  and  New,  (pub¬ 
lished  by  the  author,  Ottawa,  1945).  Campbell,  Marjorie 
Freeman:  Niagara,  Hinge  of  the  Golden  Arc,  Ryerson  Press, 
1958;  Matthews,  Hazel:  Oakville  and  the  Sixteen  (the  history 
of  an  Ontario  port),  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1953.  Early 
Toronto  N ewspapers  1793-1867,  a  publication  prepared  by  the 
Toronto  Public  Library  and  published  by  the  Baxter  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  contains  facsimiles  of  newspapers  of  the  period. 
For  material  on  the  Windsor  area  and  on  Central  Ontario, 
reference  should  be  made  to  the  following  Publications  of  the 
Champlain  Society:  Lajeunesse,  Rev.  E.  J. :  The  Windsor 
Border  Region:  Canada’s  Southernmost  Frontier,  Ontario  Series 
No.  4;  and  Guillet,  Edwin  C.:  The  Valley  of  the  Trent,  Ontario 
Series  No.  1,  University  of  Toronto  Press.  The  Lawson 
Memorial  Library  of  the  University  of  Western  Ontario  issues 
semi-annually  in  mimeographed  form  a  publication  entitled 
Western  Ontario  Historical  Notes.  Its  purpose  is  to  promote 
local  historical  research  and  writing. 

In  the  Tweedsmuir  Histories,  teachers  and  students  will 
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find  the  best  possible  exemplification  of  local  source  material 
in  history.  At  present  there  are  some  1100  of  these  being 
compiled  by  local  branches  of  the  Federated  Women’s 
Institutes  of  Ontario.  These  books  often  contain  original 
letters,  pictures,  deeds,  seals,  etc.,  and  constitute  an  open 
record  to  which  items  of  current  interest  are  being  added. 
Although  not  circulated,  the  books  are  available  to  the  teacher 
for  reference  purposes. 

Lord  Selkirk  and  the  Red  River  Settlement1 

The  crofters  and  their  migration 

Hostility  of  fur-traders,  Metis 
Seven  Oaks 

Conflict  between  Selkirk  and  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company 

Absorption  of  Nor’ westers  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company 

Expansion  of  U.S.A.  (brief  treatment;  to  be  shown  clearly 

on  map) 

Louisiana  Purchase  (Napoleon),  1803 

Florida  (Spain),  1819-21 

Maine,  1842 

Texas  (Mexico),  1845-50 

Oregon, 1846 

California,  1848 

Outline  of  circumstances  leading  to  settlement 
of  disputes  involving  Canada 
Threat  of  inclusion  in  U.S.  of  territory  north  of 
Latitude  49° 

The  Formation  of  the  Latin  American  Republics 

Simon  Bolivar  and  San  Martin 

(Brief  treatment,  sufficient  only  to  inform  the 
pupil  of  what  became  of  the  Spanish  terri¬ 
tories  in  America). 

Campbell,  Marjorie  Wilkins:  The  Northwest  Company,  Macmillan 
of  Canada,  and  McGillivray,  Lord  of  the  Northwest,  Clarke,  Irwin,  are 
recommended  as  references  for  the  teacher.  The  author’s  appraisal  of 
Selkirk  differs  from  the  view  generally  accepted  previously.  The 
Nor’westers,  Macmillan  of  Canada,  is  recommended  for  pupils.  In  the 
story  of  the  Red  River  the  dramatic  part  played  by  Cuthbert  Grant  and 
the  M6tis  is  told  in  MacLeod,  M.  A.  and  Morton,  W.  L. :  Cuthbert  Grant 
of  Grantown,  McClelland  and  Stewart. 
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The  Rebellions  of  18371 
Upper  Canada 

Dissatisfaction  of  the  settlers 
Land  grants  and  titles 
Clergy  Reserves  and  Crown  Lands 
The  “Family  Compact” 

Bishop  John  Strachan,  John  Beverley 
Robinson 
The  Reformers 

Robert  Baldwin,  Egerton  Ryerson 
William  Lyon  Mackenzie,  Robert  Gourlay 
Sir  Francis  Bond  Head 

Struggle  between  reformers  and  governing  group 
The  rebellion  and  its  collapse 
Treatment  of  rebels 

Lower  Canada 

The  “Chateau  Clique” 

The  Reformers 

Louis  Joseph  Papineau 
Antagonism  of  French  and  English 
The  rebellion  and  its  suppression 

Lord  Durham2 
Character 

Study  of  situation  in  Canada 
Treatment  of  political  prisoners 
The  Durham  Report 
Union  of  Provinces 

Self-government  (modelled  on  Great  Britain) 

Party  government,  cabinet 
Contribution  of  Baldwin 
Assimilation  of  the  French 

teachers  will  find  a  good  account  of  the  life  and  times  of  William 
Lyon  Mackenzie  in  Kilbourn,  Wm. :  The  Firebrand,  Clarke,  Irwin.  Some 
documents  relating  to  the  complaints  of  the  settlers  have  been  republished 
in  Needier,  G.  H.:  Colonel  Anthony  Van  Egmond,  Burns  and  MacEachern. 
In  the  category  of  historical  fiction  is  John  F.  Hayes:  Rebels  Ride  at 
Night,  Copp  Clark. 

2The  post-rebellion  period  is  dramatized  in  a  3-part  play  in  which 
Lord  Durham  and  the  Report  are  the  central  themes.  Koch  and 
To  veil:  Success  of  a  Mission :  Lord  Durham  in  Canada,  Clarke,  Irwin, 
1961. 
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Union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada1 

Act  of  Union,  1841 
One  legislature 

Equal  representation  from  each  provinoe 
Lord  Sydenham 

British  loan  for  canals 
Baldwin-Lafontaine  ministry 

Britain  and  “Free  Trade” 

Effect  on  Canada  (wheat,  timber) 

Irish  Famine 

Immigration  of  Irish 
Effect  on  Canada 

Lord  Elgin 

The  Rebellion  Losses  Bill 

Burning  of  Parliament  Buildings,  Montreal 
Principle  of  self-government  established 
The  annexation  manifesto 
The  Reciprocity  Treaty,  18542 

The  Coming  of  the  Age  of  Steam 

Shipbuilding  in  the  Maritimes  (wooden  ships) 

The  steamship  and  the  railway 

Cunard  and  the  “Royal  William” 

Railway  building  in  the  U.S.A. 

Effect  on  settlement  and  manufacturing 
Pennsylvania  coal  and  iron 
Railway  building  in  British  North  America 
Nova  Scotia 
Lower  Canada 
Upper  Canada 

Grand  Trunk — extension  to  Portland,  Maine 
Great  Western 
Great  Northern 

Growth  of  the  idea  of  federation  of  colonies  and 
westward  extension  of  Canada 

1Teachers  will  find  the  political  picture  of  the  pre-Confederation  era 
clarified  and  explained  in  Cornell,  Paul  G:  The  Alignment  of  the  Political 
Groups  in  Canada ,  184-1-1867  (Canadian  Studies  in  History  and  Govern¬ 
ment,  No.  3)  University  of  Toronto  Press. 

2The  earlier  volumes  of  Costain’s  Canadian  History  Series,  under 
the  titles  The  White  and  the  Gold,  Century  of  Conflict  and  The  Path  of 
Destiny  are  well-known  publications  by  Doubleday.  Volume  IV,  Hardy, 
W.  G.:  From  Sea  unto  Sea  is  a  study  of  the  period  1850  to  1910. 
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Civil  War  in  the  United  States 

(This  topic  is  to  be  treated  extensively.  There  is  insuf¬ 
ficient  time  for  detailed  study  of  personalities  and  events  of 
the  Civil  War.) 

Conflicting  interests  of  Northern  and  Southern  States 
The  South 

Plantations:  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar 
Slave  labour 

Desire  to  extend  into  western  lands 
The  North 

Manufacturing:  coal  and  iron 
Opposition  to  slavery  on  moral  and  economic 
grounds 

Determination  to  control  the  west 
Differences  in  social  life  and  organization 

States’  Rights 

The  plight  of  the  slaves 
The  abolitionists 
Underground  Railway  to  Canada 

Secession  of  Southern  States — The  Confederacy 
The  preservation  of  the  Union 

General  account  of  the  war 

Liberation  of  the  slaves 

Assassination  of  Lincoln 

Attitude  of  the  British 

Effect  on  Lancashire  cotton  industry 
The  “Alabama” 

The  “Trent  Affair” 

Reinforcement  of  British  garrisons  in  B.N.A. 
Refusal  of  Canada  to  contribute  to  costs 

Effect  of  the  Civil  War  on  Canada 

Fear  of  war  between  Britain  and  U.S.A. 

Prosperous  trade  with  northern  states 
Canadian  volunteers  in  northern  armies 
Settlement  of  free  slaves 

Halifax,  Dresden,  St.  Catharines,  Chatham 

Post-war  period 

Condition  of  Negroes 
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Confederation 

Growth  of  idea  of  Federal  Union 
Lord  Durham’s  report 

Possibility  of  expansion  provided  by  railways 
Effect  of  British  free  trade  policies 
The  “Little  Englanders” 

Fear  of  American  penetration  of  the  west 
The  problem  of  defence 

Fear  of  war  with  the  U.S.A. 

The  Fenian  Raids 
The  movement  towards  union1 

Deadlock  in  Canadian  parliament2 
John  A.  Macdonald,  Etienne  Cartier 
George  Brown,  The  Grits 
“Rep  by  Pop” 

Conference  at  Charlottetown,  Quebec,  London 
The  “Fathers  of  Confederation” 

Macdonald,  Brown,  Cartier,  Tupper,  Tilley 
The  British  North  America  Act,  1867 
Federal  and  Provincial  parliaments 
Function  of  each 

Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  first  premier 
Opposition  in  Nova  Scotia 
Joseph  Howe 

Building  of  The  Intercolonial  Railway 
Prince  Edward  Island,  1873 

The  Race  to  the  Pacific 

Lands  of  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  transferred  to 
Canada,  1869 

The  Red  River  Colony,  1821-1869 
Settlers  and  traders 
The  Mdtis — buffalo  hunters 
Red  River  Rebellion,  1870 — Louis  Riel 
The  Wolseley  expedition 
Province  of  Manitoba  joins  the  Dominion, 
1870 

*A  full  account  of  the  events  leading  to  Confederation,  of  many  of 
the  leading  personalities  concerned,  and  the  story  of  the  young  Dominion 
to  1891  are  to  be  found  in  Creighton,  Donald:  John  A.  Macdonald  (2  vols.) 
Macmillan  of  Canada;  Waite,  Peter:  The  Life  and  Times  of  Confederation , 
1864-1867,  University  of  Toronto  Press,  is  a  useful  commentary  on  such 
topics  as  politics,  newspapers  and  the  union  of  the  Colonies. 

2An  abridgement  of  the  debates  held  in  the  Parliament  of  Canada 
in  1865  on  the  subject  of  British  North  American  union  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  paperback  in  The  Carleton  Library  Series  by  McClelland  and 
Stewart,  Waite,  Peter  B.,  editor,  Confederation  Debates. 
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The  North  West  Mounted  Police 
British  Columbia 

The  Vancouver  Island  Colony 
The  Gold  Bush1 

Province  of  British  Columbia  formed,  1866 
Joins  the  Dominion,  1871 
Terms 

Transfer  of  Arctic  Islands,  1880 

Sir  John  A.  Macdonald 

The  Treaty  of  Washington 
Building  a  transcontinental  railway 

Effect  of  Indians,  Metis,  settlement 

The  “Pacific  Scandal” — Conservative  defeat 

The  Government  of  Alexander  Mackenzie 

Macdonald’s  Beturn  to  Power,  1878 

The  “National  Policy” 

Completion  of  the  C.P.B. 

The  Northwest  Bebellion,  18852 

Biel,  Dumont,  Big  Bear,  Poundmaker 
The  “Biel  affair” 

Manitoba  Schools  Question 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 

The  Liberal  Party — its  outlook 
The  “British  preference” 

The  Diamond  Jubilee  and  the  Imperial  Conference 
Discovery  of  gold  in  the  Yukon 
“Trail  of  ’98” 

The  South  African  War 

Canada  at  the  Turn  of  the  Century 

Growth  since  Confederation 
Industry  and  agriculture 
Electric  power 
Education  and  public  health 
Social  life  and  religion 

A  tale  of  adventure  in  the  gold  rush  era  is  Hayes,  John  F. :  Quest  in 
the  Cariboo,  Copp  Clark. 

2 A  vivid  account  of  the  Rebellion  of  1885 — the  recollections  of  an 
observant  participant  who  fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  Queen’s  Own 
Rifles — is  contained  in  a  monograph,  Needier,  G.  H.:  Louis  Riel,  Burns 
and  MacEachern. 
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SOME  RECENT  BIOGRAPHIES  OF  FAMOUS  CANADIANS 


Banks,  Margaret  A. — Edward  Blake ,  Irish  Nationalist:  A  Canadian 
Statesman  in  Irish  Politics,  1892-1907,  University  of  Toronto 
Press,  1957 

Beaverbrook,  Wm. — Friends:  Sixty  Years  of  Intimate  Personal  Relations 
with  Richard  Bedford  Bennett  (Heinemann,  1959),  British  Book 
Service 

Careless,  James  M.  S. — Brown  of  the  Globe,  Macmillan  of  Canada,  1959 
Volume  1  The  Voice  of  Upper  Canada  1818-59 
Volume  2  (in  preparation) 

Creighton,  Donald  G. — John  A.  Macdonald,  Macmillan  of  Canada, 
1952,  1955 

Volume  1  The  Young  Politician 
Volume  2  The  Old  Chieftain 

Dafoe,  J.  W. — Laurier:  A  Study  in  Canadian  Politics,  McClelland  and 
Stewart,  1963 

A  paperback  reprint  in  the  Carleton  Library  Series 

Dawson,  Robert  McGregor — William  Lyon  Mackenzie  King,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Toronto  Press,  1958 

Volume  1  1874-1923  A  Political  Biography 
Volume  2  (in  preparation) 

Fairley,  Margaret,  ed. — The  Selected  Writings  of  William  Lyon 
Mackenzie,  Oxford  University  Press,  1960 

Graham,  Roger — Arthur  Meighen,  Clarke,  Irwin,  1960 
Volume  1  The  Door  of  Opportunity 
Volume  2  (in  preparation) 

Kilbotjrn,  William — The  Firebrand:  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  and  The 
Rebellion  in  Upper  Canada,  Clarke,  Irwin,  1956 

McInnis,  Edgar  W. — The  Atlantic  Triangle  and  the  Cold  War,  University 
of  Toronto  Press,  1959 

McN aught,  Kenneth — A  Prophet  in  Politics:  A  Biography  of  J.  S. 
Woodsworth,  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1959 

Pickersgill,  John  W. — The  Mackenzie  King  Record,  University  of 
Toronto  Press,  1960 
Volume  1  1939-1944 

Volume  2  (in  preparation) 

Skelton,  Oscar  D. — The  Day  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier:  A  Chronicle  of 
Our  Times.  (Chronicles  of  Canada  Series,  Volume  30),  Toronto; 
Glasgow,  1916 

Thomson,  Dale  C. — Alexander  Mackenzie:  Clear  Grit,  Macmillan  of 
Canada,  1960 
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Bissell,  Claude  T. — Our  Living  Tradition  Vol.  I,  University  of  Toronto 
Press,  1957.  “First  Series”  of  lectures  given  at  Carleton  University, 
which  includes  studies  of :  Edward  Blake,  Goldwin  Smith,  Sir  John 
A  Macdonald,  Archibald  Lampman,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  Philip 
Grove  and  Stephen  Leacock. 

McDougall,  Robert  L. — Our  Living  Tradition  Vol.  II,  University  of 
Toronto  Press,  1959.  “Second  Series”  includes  studies  of  T.  C. 
Haliburton,  George  Brown,  Philippe  Aubert  de  Gaspe,  D.  C.  Scott, 
Sir  Robert  Borden,  and  E.  V.  Pratt. 

“Third  Series”  includes  studies  of  F.  H.  Varley,  Francois-Xavier 
Garneau,  J.  S.  Ewart,  Louis  Joseph  Papineau,  Egerton  Ryerson  and 
Isabella  Valancy  Crawford. 

McDougall,  Robert  L. — Our  Living  Tradition  Vol.  Ill,  University  of 
Toronto  Press,  1961.  “Fourth  Series”  includes  studies  of  Joseph 
Howe,  Sir  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  Sir  John  Graves  Simcoe,  Saint- 
Denys-Garneau,  John  Wesley  Dafoe,  Emily  Carr  and  Henri 
Bourassa. 
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HISTORY 


Grade  9 

THE  HISTORY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  TO  1900 

The  course  in  Grade  9  is  intended  to  provide  the  student 
with  a  knowledge  of  our  British  heritage.  Emphasis  will  be 
on  the  following  themes: 

(a)  the  evolution  of  the  British  people,  their  language 
and  literature; 

(b)  the  growth  of  parliamentary  government ;  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  monarchy;  the  development  of  the 
British  idea  of  justice,  liberty,  and  fair  play; 

(c)  the  growth  of  religious  toleration; 

(d)  the  growth  and  nature  of  the  British  Empire; 

(e)  the  progress  of  science  and  its  effects; 

(f)  conditions  that  led  to  the  migration  of  British  people 
to  Canada,  to  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  to  the 
U.S.A.  before  1900. 

Familiarity  with  the  geography  of  the  British  Isles  is  a 
necessary  starting  point.  Since  a  study  of  the  British  Isles 
forms  part  of  the  Grade  9  course  in  Geography,  it  will  be 
possible  to  establish  the  interrelationships  essential  in  the 
teaching  of  both  subjects. 

The  first  two  units  of  the  course,  entitled  The  Mixing  of 
the  Peoples  and  Feudal  England  and  the  Rise  of  Parliament 
should  be  covered  extensively,  with  emphasis  upon  economic 
and  social  phenomena,  major  political  developments  and 
leading  figures  of  the  age.  The  period  ending  in  1485  should 
receive  approximately  twenty  per  cent  of  the  course  time. 

A  more  intensive  analysis  of  the  latter  part  of  the  course 
is  desirable.  In  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 
such  themes  as  the  evolution  of  modern  political  and  economic 
concepts,  the  rise  of  the  second  Empire,  and  the  social  revolu¬ 
tion  are  presented.  These  themes  are  to  be  extended  in  Grade 
10,  to  be  integrated  with  the  histories  of  the  other  two 
democracies  whose  stories  form  parts  of  that  course.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  about  half  of  the  year’s  study  should  be  devoted  to  the 
last  three  units  of  the  course. 
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For  a  useful  discussion  of  methods  of  teaching  history, 
teachers  should  consult  such  books  as  Lewis,  E.  M. :  Teaching 
History  in  Secondary  School,  (Evans  Brothers),  British  Book 
Service. 

Among  the  new  books  that  contain  background  and  refer¬ 
ence  material  for  the  course  are : 

Williams,  Geoffrey:  Portrait  of  World  History,  Volume 
I,  Macmillan  of  Canada 

Quennell  and  Hodge  :  The  Past  W e  Share,  McClelland 
and  Stewart 

Armytage,  W.  H.  G. :  Heavens  Below — Utopian  Experi¬ 
ments  in  England,  1560-1960,  University  of  Toronto 
Press 

The  new  edition  of  Redmayne,  Paul :  The  Changing 
Shape  of  Things ,  Longmans  Canada,  and  of  Blair,  Claude: 
European  and  American  Arms  (Batsford),  British  Book 
Service,  are  typical  of  the  many  excellent  illustrated  histories 
of  special  topics  that  students  find  interesting. 

Pictorial  Education,  a  British  magazine  published  monthly 
by  Evans  Brothers,  in  Canada,  British  Book  Service,  remains 
a  valuable  source  of  illustrative  material  for  the  course. 
Teachers  will  find  History  Today,  edited  by  Quennell  and 
Hodge  and  published  monthly  at  72  Coleman  Street,  London 
E.C.  2,  of  particular  value  for  the  Grade  9  course. 

Longmans  Canada  distribute  the  Then  and  There  Series , 
inexpensive  paperbacks  that  students  have  used  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  text-book  on  topics  of  special  interest.  Teachers 
should  consult  the  publisher’s  catalogue  for  the  complete 
list.  Among  the  topics  covered  are:  Roman  Britain,  Alfred 
and  the  Danes,  Magna  Carta,  the  Medieval  Village,  Town, 
Feast,  and  Tournament,  Wool  Merchants,  Samuel  Pepys, 
The  Slave  Trade,  etc. 

The  Mixing  of  Peoples1 

The  early  period  during  which  the  peoples  mingled  in  the 
British  Isles  must  be  presented  in  a  fairly  extensive  fashion. 

Tor  a  survey  of  a  four-century  period  beginning  with  Alfred  the 
Great,  teachers  might  consult  Brooke,  Christopher:  From  Alfred  to 
Henry  III ,  871-1272  (Allen  and  Unwin),  Nelson. 

Among  the  more  recent  “children’s  stories”  of  the  period  that 
might  be  enjoyed  by  some  Grade  9  students  are: 

Knudsen,  Paul  E.:  The  Challenge  (Methuen),  Ryerson 

Treece,  Henry:  Man  With  a  Sword  (The  Bodley  Head), 
British  Book  Service. 

The  first  is  a  story  of  the  life  of  a  Northman,  the  second  the 
adventures  of  Hereward  the  Wake. 
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The  influence  of  geography,  legends  of  the  time,  the  materials 
available  to  the  historian,  the  village  economy,  and  institutions 
in  their  simplest  forms  make  excellent  themes. 

Pre-Norman  Invasions1 

Geographical  setting:  map  study 
Evidence  of  Celtic,  Roman,  Saxon 
and  Danish  invasions 

The  Anglo-Saxons2 

Alfred  the  Great 
Legends 

Danish  invasions 
Cultural  achievements 
Religion 
Government 
Justice 

Village  economy 

The  Norman  Conquest 
Causes 

Reasons  for  success 
Significance 

Feudal  England  and  the  Rise  of  Parliament 

The  period  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  Tudors 
should  be  more  than  a  mere  catalogue  of  kings  and  a  detailed 
analysis  of  life  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  should  present  a  picture 
of  feudal  monarchy,  parliament,  and  the  Church,  stressing  the 
problems  and  accomplishments  of  these  institutions.  Such 
a  treatment  will  present  the  key  political  ideas  of  the  period, 
yet  allow  the  class  to  secure  a  picture  of  Chaucer’s  England: 
the  wool  trade,  the  Black  Death,  the  Peasants’  Revolt,  and 
other  aspects  of  social  and  economic  life  which  are  described 
in  the  Prologue. 

irThe  history  of  the  Celts,  their  origins  and  their  place  in  the  British 
story  is  told  in  Lindsay,  Jack:  Our  Celtic  Heritage  (Weidenfeld  and 
Nicolson),  McClelland  and  Stewart. 

'The  life,  customs  and  principal  figures  of  the  Saxon  period  are 
described  for  young  historians  in  Mellersh,  H.  E.  L.:  Saxon  Britain 
(Weidenfeld  and  Nicolson),  McClelland  and  Stewart. 
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William  the  Conqueror 
Norman  feudalism 

The  Common  Law  and  Henry  II 

Restoring  order 
Advances  in  law 

The  Absentee  Monarch1 
Richard  the  Lionheart 

Magna  Carta  and  King  John  I 

King,  barons,  Church 
Significance  of  the  Charter 

The  Development  of  the  Great  Council 

Term  Parliament 

Henry  III,  developments 

Simon  de  Montfort2 

Model  Parliament  and  Edward  I 

Significance 

English  expansion  and  national  feeling 

Chaucer’s  England3 

The  Prologue 
The  wool  trade 
The  Black  Death 
The  Peasants’  Revolt 

Wars  and  the  Position  of  Parliament4 

The  Hundred  Years’  War,  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries 

The  Wars  of  the  Roses,  fifteenth  century 
Bosworth  Field,  1485 

:A  dramatic  story  of  the  Crusaders  written  for  young  readers  is 
Thomas,  John:  The  True  Book  About  the  Crusades  (Muller),  S.  J. 
Reginald  Saunders. 

2A  new  appraisal  of  Simon  de  Montfort  is  to  be  found  in  Labarge, 
M.  W.:  Simon  de  Montfort  (Eyre  and  Spottiswoode),  MacMillan  of 
Canada. 

3A  student  in  search  of  information  on  life  and  society  in  fourteenth 
century  England  should  consult  such  books  as  Taylor,  Duncan:  Chaucer’s 
England  (Dobson),  McClelland  and  Stewart. 

Teachers  will  find  valuable  reference  material  in  the  following  new 
publications: 

Jacob,  E.  F.:  The  Fifteenth  Century,  Oxford 

Kendall,  P.  M.:  The  Yorkist  Age  (Allen  and  Unwin),  Nelson. 
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Tudor  Greatness  in  the  Sixteenth  Century1 

The  study  of  the  Tudors  offers  excellent  scope  for  an 
analysis  of  personality  in  history.  The  theme  of  parliament 
and  monarch  remains,  but  must  yield  its  special  place  to  a 
study  of  religious  change,  cultural  development,  and  certain 
economic  and  social  factors. 

Henry  VII  Lays  the  Foundation 

England  and  Wales 
Crushing  the  barons 
The  position  of  parliament 

The  English  Reformation  in  the  Time  of  Henry  VIII2 
Earlier  influences 
Henry  VIII 

The  position  of  parliament 

Effect  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries 

The  Elizabethan  Age3 

“Good  Queen  Bess” 

Religious  revolution  confirmed 
The  position  of  parliament 
The  old  Poor  Law 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots 
English  sea  power 
English  trade  and  colonization 

Shakespeare’s  England 
Mirror  of  the  times 


Parliamentary  Supremacy  in  the  Seventeenth  Century 

The  Stuart  period  is  dominated  by  a  struggle  between 
parliament  and  king.  It  is  a  period  during  which  the  guaran¬ 
tees  of  the  liberties  of  the  citizen  are  hammered  out,  and  during 

1  Among  the  new  books  which  teachers  use  in  the  study  of  the  Tudor 
period  is  Brett,  R.  S.:  The  Tudor  Century,  1485-1603,  Clarke,  Irwin. 

2A  recently-published  novel  containing  portraits  of  Henry  VIII, 
More,  Wolsey,  Luther  and  Erasmus,  is  Newell,  V.:  His  Own  Good 
Daughter,  Musson  Book  Co. 

3A  supplementary  text  for  students  is  Taylor,  Duncan:  The 
Elizabethan  Age  (Dobson),  McClelland  and  Stewart. 
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which  a  nation,  which  seems  determined  to  be  intolerant, 
moves  toward  toleration.1 

James  I,  First  of  the  Stuarts 

Union  of  the  Crowns  1603 

Problems  inherited  from  Elizabeth’s  reign 

Disagreement  between  Crown  and  Parliament: 

The  Divine  Right  of  Kings 
Fawkes;  Bible;  Virginia;  Puritans 

Parliament  Challenges  Charles  I 

The  Petition  of  Right,  1628 
Eliot;  Wentworth;  Hampden;  Laud 
The  Long  Parliament 
The  Civil  War2 

The  execution  of  Charles  I,  1649 

Cromwell,  Lord  Protector 

Constitution  making 

The  Irish 

English  sea  power 

Mercantilism 

Puritan  influences 

John  Milton  and  John  Bunyan 

The  Monarchy  Restored :  Charles  II 

The  new  position  of  the  monarchy 
Habeas  Corpus 
The  Rise  of  parties 

Samuel  Pepys’  England3 

xThe  bibliography  of  the  Stuart  period  is  extensive.  Among  the 
new  titles  suitable  for  teachers  are: 

Fussner,  F.  S. :  The  Historical  Revolution: 

English  Historical  Writing  and  Thought,  1580-1640 
(Routledge  and  Ivegan  Paul),  British  Book  Service 

Brett,  R.  S.:  The  Stuart  Century,  1603-1714,  Clarke,  Irwin 

Coltman,  Irene:  Private  Men  and  Public  Causes  (Faber  and 
Faber),  British  Book  Service 

Akrigg,  G.  P.  V.:  Jacobean  Pageant  (Hamish  Hamilton),  S.  J. 
Reginald  Saunders 

2An  excellent  “children’s  novel”  based  on  the  Civil  War  is  Welch, 
Ronald:  For  the  King,  Oxford.  The  story  of  the  period  is  simply  told 
in  Fisher,  N.  G. :  The  True  Book  about  the  Civil  War  (Muller),  S.  J. 
Reginald  Saunders. 

3In  Leasor,  James:  The  Plague  and  the  Fire  (Allen  and  Unwin), 
Nelson,  Samuel  Pepys  is  one  of  many  witnesses  through  whose  eyes 
the  horrors  of  1665  and  1666  are  described  with  great  realism. 
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A  King  Deserted:  James  II 

Absolution  and  Religion 
The  Trial  of  the  Seven  Bishops 
The  Succession 

“The  Glorious  Revolution”  and  its  Aftermath 

Bloodless  revolution 

The  Bill  of  Rights,  1689 

Other  acts  of  the  Revolutionary  Settlement 

Ireland 

Union  with  Scotland 
Marlborough's  Wars 
The  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  1713 
The  Jacobite  Rebellions,  1715,  1745 

Economic  and  Social  Revolution  in  the  Eighteenth  and 
Nineteenth  Centuries 

A  study  of  the  period  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries  should  enable  students  to  view  the  important  social 
and  political  changes  in  the  light  of  the  accompanying  scien¬ 
tific  and  economic  developments. 

The  interrelationship  of  these  factors  resulted  in  condi¬ 
tions  which  induced  migration  and  which  produced  the 
strength  and  skills  to  create  and  hold  a  vast  new  empire. 

Agricultural  Revolution 

Criticism  of  the  open  field 
Innovators  such  as  Bakewell,  Tull,  Townshend, 
Coke 
Enclosure 

Significance  of  this  stage  of  a  revolution  which 
continues  to  the  present 

Industrial  Revolution 
British  leadership 

Power,  iron,  textiles,  transportation  by  road  and 
canal 

Significance  of  this  stage  of  revolutions  in 
industry,  transportation  and  communica¬ 
tion 

The  Revolt  Against  Mercantilism 
Navigation  Acts  and  Corn  Laws 
Adam  Smith 

The  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  and  the  Naviga¬ 
tion  Acts 
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Religious  Revival  and  the  Humanitarian  Movement 
Religious  problems 
Wesley’s  methods 
Significance 
Prison  Reform 
Slavery1 

Early  Government  Measures  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  such  as: 

1833  Factory  Act 

The  Municipal  Reform  Act 

The  new  Poor  Law 

Trade  Unions  and  Co-operatives 

Charles  Dickens’  England 

Aristocracy  toward  Democracy 
Political  Developments 

Government  of  the  time  of  George  I  and 
George  II 

Walpole’s  contribution 

George  Ill’s  views  on  government 

John  Wilkes2 

Pitt  the  Younger3 

Impact  of  the  French  Revolution 

Peterloo 

The  First  Reform  Act4 
Need  for  reform 
The  struggle  to  pass  the  bill 
Significance 

The  Chartists5 
Aims 
Methods 
Significance 

An  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  Humanitarian  Movement  is 
Warner,  Oliver:  William  Wilberforce  (Batsford),  British  Book  Service. 

Tor  a  social  study  of  the  period  1763-1774  see  Rude,  George:  Wilkes 
and  Liberty ,  Oxford. 

Tor  a  summation  of  Pitt’s  career,  and  a  survey  of  the  political  issues 
of  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  teachers  might  consult  a 
study  by  J.  W.  Derry:  William  Pitt  (Batsford),  British  Book  Service. 

Additional  background  on  the  Reform  Movement  is  to  be  found  in 
New,  Chester  W.:  The  Life  of  Henry  Brougham  to  1830,  Oxford. 

The  correspondence  between  Queen  Victoria  and  Lord  Palmerston 
from  1837  to  1867,  concerning  the  Court,  the  government  and  foreign 
affairs,  is  to  be  found  in  Connell,  Brian:  Regina  v  Palmerston  (Evans 
Brothers)  British  Book  Service. 
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Three  Steps  Forward 

The  Second  Reform  Act 
The  Secret  Ballot  Act 
The  Third  Reform  Act 

The  Development  of  Major  Political  Parties 
Disraeli  and  Conservatism 
Gladstone  and  Liberalism 
Origins  of  the  British  Labour  Party 

The  First  and  Second  British  Empires 

The  theme  of  empire  involves  much  more  than  a  study  of 
imperialism.  A  consequence  of  the  expansion  of  the  British 
Empire  was  the  establishment  of  institutions  characteristic 
of  free  men.  Great  accomplishments  and  great  problems,  many 
of  the  latter  still  unsolved,  offer  a  stimulating  study. 

The  Seven  Year’s  War 

Pitt’s  aims  and  strategy 
The  Treaty  of  Paris  1763 

The  American  Revolution 

Why  Britain  lost 
The  peace  treaty  1783 

The  Defeat  of  Napoleon  1803-15 

Ending  the  invasion  threat 
Defeating  the  Continental  System 
Waterloo 

Significance  of  victory 

The  Crimean  War  1854-6 

Causes 

Results 

Developing  an  Empire  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
Canada 

Responsible  Government 
Confederation 

Australia 

Settlement  factors 
Confederation 

New  Zealand 
Maoris 
Unitary  state 
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ndia 

The  Indian  Mutiny 
British  reforms 

Egypt 

The  Suez  Canal 
British  control  of  Egypt 

South  Africa 

Boers  and  Natives 
Boers  and  British  to  1881 

Three  Serious  Problems  of  Victoria’s  Reign 

Ireland 

Parnell 

Gladstone 

Ulster 

South  Africa1 

Causes  of  the  Boer  War  1899-1901 

Events 

Results 

Isolation 

Imperial  Federation 
Imperial  defence 
Imperial  trade 

Map  of  Empire  1900 

British  Accomplishments. 

The  British  African  issues  are  the  background  for  a  biography  of 
Rhodes  suitable  for  students.  Gibbs,  Peter:  The  True  Book  about  Cecil 
Rhodes  (Muller),  S.  J.  Reginald  Saunders. 
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HISTORY 

Grade  10 

THE  HISTORY  OF  CANADA,  BRITAIN  AND  THE  U.S.A. 

FROM  1901  TO  THE  PRESENT 

The  course  for  Grade  10  consists  of  the  twentieth  century 
history  of  Canada,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States  in  a 
world  setting.  While  the  emphasis  is  upon  Canada,  the 
interplay  of  forces  and  events  in  the  three  great  English- 
speaking  democracies  is  so  continuous  and  significant  that  no 
side  of  the  Atlantic  Triangle  can  be  studied  without  reference 
to  the  other  two.  Even  the  Triangle  must  be  considered  in 
its  global  relationship. 

In  the  introductory  lessons  it  is  desirable  to  review  those 
elements  of  the  latter  units  of  the  Grade  8  and  the  Grade  9 
courses  necessary  to  set  the  scene.  It  is  impossible  to  give  the 
same  emphasis  to  all  parts  of  the  course.  Careful  planning 
by  teachers  should  identify  those  areas  to  be  covered  exten¬ 
sively.  It  may  be  decided,  for  example,  that  in  the  study  of 
the  two  world  wars,  only  such  topics  as  Canadian  participa¬ 
tion,  the  significance  of  the  conferences  and  treaties,  and  the 
changes  in  the  techniques  of  war  should  be  emphasized.  Stu¬ 
dents  should  then  be  encouraged  to  read  the  remaining 
topics  independently. 

The  social,  cultural  and  political  issues  of  twentieth 
century  Britain  are  well  set  out  in  Pelling,  Henry:  Modern 
Britain ,  1885-1955 ,  Nelson.  Freidel,  Frank:  America  in  the 
Twentieth  Century  (Knopf),  Random  House,  is  a  new, 
scholarly  study  that  teachers  will  enjoy. 

In  paperback  edition  Snyder,  Louis  L.:  The  World  in  the 
Twentieth  Century  (Van  Nostrand),  McClelland  and  Stewart, 
summarizes  the  significant  world  events  of  the  half  century, 
reproduces  excerpts  from  some  25  documents  of  the  period 
and  in  the  bibliography  lists  a  number  of  the  standard  works 
by  Benns,  Commager,  Hayes,  Langsam,  Toynbee  et  al. 

Among  the  periodical  literature  useful  for  reference  or 
supplementary  purposes  are : 

Behind  the  Headlines  published  monthly  (20  cents  per 
issue)  by  the  Canadian  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  230 
Bloor  West,  Toronto  5. 


Ill 


World  Review  and  The  Newsletter .  Both  publications 
by  the  United  Nations  Association  in  Canada,  329  Bloor 
Street  West,  Toronto  5.  The  first  pamphlet  is  distributed 
free  to  schools  in  Ontario. 

External  Affairs.  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Department 
of  External  Affairs,  published  in  English  and  French  by  the 
Department  of  External  Affairs,  Ottawa.  Student  sub¬ 
scription  50  cents  per  year. 

Current  History  containing  articles  by  specialists  in 
selected  fields  of  current  interest.  Published  monthly  at 
1822  Ludlow  Street,  Philadelphia  3,  Pa.,  subscription  $7.50 
per  year. 

Canada:  1901-1914 

Optimism  expressed  in  the  prophecies  of  the  Fathers  of 
Confederation  had  begun  to  fade  as  problems  increased  both 
( in  number  and  magnitude.  Factors  in  the  international 
situation  beyond  the  control  of  the  Canadian  government 
created  serious  economic  and  political  problems.  Slow 
development  of  the  Canadian  West  which  limited  the  growth 
of  markets  and  trade  made  comparisons  with  the  more  rapid 
progress  of  the  economy  of  the  United  States  both  inevitable 
and  invidious. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century,  however,  the 
situation  changed.  During  the  first  decade  of  the  century, 
the  chief  domestic  concern  of  the  government  and  people  of 
Canada  was  the  settlement  of  the  west  and  the  building  of 
railways.  Immigrants  arrived  each  year  in  ever-increasing 
numbers  until  the  flow  was  stopped  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
First  World  War  in  1914.  The  Provinces  of  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan  were  formed  in  1905  and  the  period  was  one  of 
economic  growth. 

Homestead  Act,  1870 
National  Policy,  1876 
Intercolonial  Railway 
C.P.R. 

Settlement  of  the  prairies 
New  provinces 

Development  of  natural  resources 
Transcontinental  railways 
British  and  American  investment 
Labour  relations 
Reciprocity  Issue 
Election  of  1911 
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Great  Britain,  1901-1914 

Edwardian  England  was  a  rich  society  with  the  wealth 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the  middle  classes.  In  this  respect  it 
was  an  extension  of  the  later  Victorian  era.  For  the  privi¬ 
leged,  life  was  delightfully  civilized,  secure,  and  stable.  But  a 
large  working  class,  over-worked,  underpaid,  badly  housed, 
ill-educated,  underprivileged  and  dissatisfied,  dreaded  re¬ 
curring  unemployment  and  sickness  as  major  catastrophes. 
The  lot  of  the  miners,  the  city  slum-dwellers  and  the  agri¬ 
cultural  labourers  was  especially  unhappy. 

Hence,  during  the  early  years  of  the  century  the  British 
people  were  concerned  with  industrial  unrest  and  social  reform. 
The  political  scene  was  dominated  by  the  question  of  Irish 
Home  Rule,  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  women,  and  the 
reform  of  the  House  of  Lords,  while  the  international  scene  was 
clouded  by  the  arms  race  with  Germany,  Britain’s  isolated 
position  and  the  failure  of  Joseph  Chamberlain’s  scheme  of 
“Imperial  Federation”. 

Economic  Problems 

Industrial  and  agricultural  revolutions  which  con¬ 
tinue  and  intensify 

Competition:  U.S.A.,  Germany,  Japan 
Dependence  upon  importation  of  food  and  raw  ma¬ 
terials 

Social  Problems 

Capital  and  labour 

Living  and  working  conditions 

Unions,  suffragettes,  socialism 

Political  Problems 
Election  of  1906 
Budget  of  1909 
Parliament  Act,  1911 
Payment  of  M.P.’s,  1911 
Ireland 

The  United  States  of  America,  1901-1914 

Economic  and  Social  Problems  resulting  from  indus¬ 
trialism1 

The  Reform  movements 

Politics  of  the  Period 

Roosevelt,  Taft,  Wilson 

^mong  sources  of  reference  material  for  this  period  is  Hays,  Samuel 
P. :  The  Response  to  Industrialism :  1885-1914,  University  of  Toronto  Press. 
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The  North  Atlantic  Triangle 

Anglo-American  Relations 
Spanish- American  War 
Boer  War 
Panama 

Canadian-American  Relations 

Canada  received  many  immigrants  from  the  United 
States  and  conducted  a  large  volume  of  trade  with  that 
country,  importing  manufactured  goods  chiefly,  and  ex¬ 
porting  mainly  raw  materials.  Canadians  resented  the 
settlement  of  the  Alaska  Boundary  Dispute  (1902)  and 
rejected  a  Reciprocity  Treaty  in  1911. 

Alaska  Boundary  Dispute 
Reciprocity  Issue 
Anglo-Canadian  Relations 

The  imperialistic  outlook  of  the  mother  country  and 
the  rising  power  of  Germany  raised  questions  of  Canada’s 
relationship  to  the  Empire  in  the  event  of  war,  and 
problems  of  her  own  defence.  Canada’s  participation  in 
the  South  African  War  was  viewed  with  misgiving  by 
many  French-Canadians  and  there  was  sharp  division  of 
opinion  about  the  naval  question  in  1911.  Popular 
opinion  in  Canada  seemed  to  favour  a  middle-of-the-road 
policy,  which  sought  to  avoid  foreign  wars  and  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  responsibility  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire 
at  large. 

Boer  War 

Conferences  of  1902  and  1907 
The  Canadian  Navy  question 
Reciprocity 
1911  Conference 

The  Great  War,  1914-19181 

Balance  of  Power 
Growth  of  Tensions 

After  the  failure  of  the  Schlieffen  plan,  and  the  stale¬ 
mate  of  trench  warfare  had  begun,  the  British  put  into 

XA  detailed  account  of  Canada’s  military  contribution  in  World 
War  I  is  to  be  found  in  Official  History  of  the  Canadian  Army  in  the  First 
World  War:  Canadian  Expeditionary  Force,  1914-1919,  Queen’s  Printer, 
Ottawa. 

Over  eighty  “documents”  including  pre-war  and  wartime  proclama¬ 
tions,  state  papers  and  reports  are  to  be  found  in  Snyder,  Louis  L. :  Historic 
Documents  of  World  War  I  (Van  Nostrand),  McClelland  and  Stewart. 
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effect  the  naval  blockade  of  the  Central  powers.  On 
land  it  became  evident  that  conditions  of  modern  war — 
barbed  wire,  the  machine  gun,  trenches  and  mud — 
favoured  the  defence.  The  attack  became  fearfully 
costly  in  men  and  material.  It  became  clear  to  some 
that  no  decision  could  be  reached  on  the  western  front 
unless  some  new  device  or  tactic  could  be  found  to  restore 
the  advantage  to  the  attacker. 

The  Germans  seem  to  have  been  the  first  to  accept 
this  fact.  They  went  on  the  defensive  and  then  tried 
(a)  poison  gas,  (b)  the  massed  attack  with  unprecedented 
volume  of  artillery  fire  and  (c)  unrestricted  submarine 
warfare  to  starve  Britain  and  prevent  nourishment  of  the 
front  with  men  and  supplies. 

The  British  and  French  high  commands  stubbornly 
persisted  in  the  mass  attack  supported  by  ever  increasing 
artillery  fire,  wasting  their  manpower  to  the  point  of 
exhaustion  (and  mutiny  in  the  French  army),  rational¬ 
izing  their  failures  with  the  sterile  horror  of  the  theory  of 
“the  war  of  attrition”.  It  was  a  British  invention,  the 
tank,  discouraged  by  the  War  Office  and  the  British  High 
Command,  misunderstood  and  misused  in  1916  and  1917 
but  successfully  demonstrated  in  November,  that  broke 
the  stalemate  and  the  German  defence. 

The  Stalemate  and  Attempts  to  Break  It 
The  Schlieffen  Plan 

Trench  warfare  and  the  techniques  of  defence 

The  British  Naval  Blockade 

The  tank,  mechanized  warfare,  poison  gas 

Alliances:  Italy,  Turkey,  the  Arabs 

Gallipoli 

Massive  attacks  and  consequent  losses 

The  appalling  losses  suffered  by  the  Canadian  Corps 
during  this  phase  added  to  the  “normal  wastage”  of  trench 
warfare  and  the  losses  already  suffered  in  1915,  profoundly 
affected  the  domestic  situation  in  Canada  where  large  numbers 
of  men  were  tied  to  farm  and  factory  by  the  demands  for  food 
and  munitions.  By  1917  sources  of  reinforcement  by  volun¬ 
tary  enlistment  were  exhausted.  The  demand  for,  and 
eventual  enforcement  of,  conscription  (with  meagre  results) 
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sharply  divided  the  Canadian  people  and  struck  a  serious  blow 
at  Canadian  unity. 

The  War  of  Attrition  1916  and  1917 
Verdun:  Falkenhayn’s  strategy 
The  Somme 

Jutland :  The  British  Blockade 

The  Aisne 

Arras 

Vimy  Ridge 

Passchendaele :  Haig’s  Campaign 
Cambrai 

The  Collapse  of  the  Eastern  Front 

Breaking  the  Stalemate 

Deteriorating  condition  of  Germany 
German  offensives  of  March,  April,  June 
Allied  counter-offensives 
Amiens,  August  8,  1918 
The  last  hundred  days 

Canada  and  the  War1 
The  spiritual  shock 
Wartime  boom 
Financial  problems 
The  conscription  issue 

Canada’s  contribution  to  the  South’ African  War  and  the 
naval  proposals  of  1911  alienated  many  influential  French- 
Canadians  from  their  English-speaking  compatriots.  Mem¬ 
ories  of  the  Riel  Affair,  and  resentment  over  the  Merchant 
Report  and  Regulation  17  were  also  responsible  for  the  growth 
of  nationalism  in  French  Canada. 

The  election  of  1917 
Wartime  relations 

The  Post-War  Settlements 

The  Paris  Peace  Conference 
Methods  used 

Aims  of  Wilson,  Lloyd  George,  Clemenceau 

1A  new  study  of  the  domestic  issues  of  the  period  1911  to  1919  is 
McGregor,  F.  A.:  The  Fall  and  Rise  of  Mackenzie  King ,  1911-1919, 
Macmillan  of  Canada. 
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The  Peace  Treaties 

Versailles,  St.  Germain,  Trianon 
Problems  created  or  left  unsolved 

The  League  of  Nations 

The  Canadian  reaction 
The  American  reaction 

The  Decade  of  Prosperity,  1919-1929 
The  United  States 

Immediate  post-war  depression :  The  Red  Scare 
The  return  of  prosperity 

The  Roaring  Twenties:  social  changes  and  their 
causes 

The  politics  of  this  decade:  laissez-faire 
Canada 

Immediate  post-war  depression :  the  Winnipeg  Strike 
The  return  of  prosperity 
Social  changes:  contact  with  the  United  States 
The  politics  of  this  decade:  laissez-faire 

Great  Britain 

Post-war  economic  distress 

The  politics  of  this  decade:  the  rise  of  the  Labour 
Party 

Anglo-Canadian  Relations 

Canada  becoming  more  North  American  in  outlook 
Reasons  for  this  trend :  the  influence  of  the  U.S.A. 

Post-war  instances  of  Canada’s  desire  for  greater 
freedom : 

Peace  Conference,  League  of  Nations, 
Washington  Treaty,  Chanak  Incident,  Halibut 
Treaty  and  Lausanne  Treaty 

The  Imperial  Conferences  of  1923,  1926  and  1930 
The  Statute  of  Westminster 
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The  Great  Depression 

The  Causes  for  the  Prosperity  of  the  1920’s 

Consumer  products  entering  the  domestic  market 
New  industrial  techniques  and  materials 
New  industries  and  new  techniques  greatly  benefited 
Canada 

Growth  of  advertising  and  credit  buying 
Favourable  world  trading  conditions 
Tremendous  investment  in  capital  equipment 

Weaknesses  in  the  Prosperity  of  the  1920’s1 

Unplanned  economic  system:  laissez-faire  doctrines 
The  resulting  unequal  distribution  of  the  national 
income 

The  failure  of  purchasing  power  to  keep  pace  with 
mass  production 

Volume  of  investment  too  great:  the  over  expansion 
of  productive  capacity 

Excessive  optimism :  a  period  of  uneconomic  mergers 
Price  levels  too  high 

The  effects  of  war  debts,  reparations  and  post-war 
loans 

The  revival  of  economic  nationalism;  tarriffs;  decline 
in  world  trade 

The  Stock  Market  Crash,  19292 

Speculation,  marginal  buying  and  other  weaknesses 
The  “crash”,  its  proportions  and  repercussions 

1  Among  the  commentaries  on  this  period  is  Leuchtenburg,  William 
E.:  The  Perils  of  Prosperity:  1914-1932,  University  of  Toronto  Press. 

2Among  the  new  books  describing  or  analyzing  the  issues  of  the 
depression  are: 

Galbraith,  J.  K. :  The  Great  Crash — 1929  (Houghton  Mifflin). 

Thomas  Allen 

Perkins,  Dexter:  The  New  Age  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  1932-1945, 

(University  of  Chicago  Press),  University  of 
Toronto  Press 

Wecter,  Dixon:  The  Age  of  the  Great  Depression  1929-41 

(Macmillan  New  York),  Collier-Macmillan 
Schlesinger,  A.  M.:  The  Coming  of  the  New  Deal  and  Politics  of 

Upheaval  (Volumes  2  and  3  of  The  Age  of 
Roosevelt,  Houghton  Mifflin),  Thomas  Allen. 
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The  Depression  Years 

World-wide  symptoms  of  depression 
The  impact  of  the  depression  on  Canada,  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain 
The  individual  suffering  caused  by  the  depression 
A  disillusioning,  soul-searching  period  in  human 
history 

Attempted  Remedies 

In  the  United  States 
In  Canada 
In  Great  Britain 

The  Coming  of  World  War  II 

The  Breakdown  of  Collective  Security  1930-1936 

Effect  of  the  depression  on  international  relations 
Reasons  for  Japanese  invasion  of  Manchuria 
Reaction  of  the  League  of  Nations 
Failure  of  attempts  to  secure  international  co¬ 
operation 

The  rise  of  the  Fascist  and  Nazi  movements 

Aggression  and  Appeasement 

German  re-armament 
Ethiopian  War:  sanctions 
The  reoccupation  of  the  Rhineland 
The  Spanish  Civil  War 

The  Rome-Berlin  Axis  and  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact 
Austria;  Munich;  Sudetenland;  Czechoslovakia 
The  alliances 
The  threat  to  Poland 

In  the  interval  between  wars  the  Germans  developed  a 
new  type  of  attack  against  which  existing  types  of  defence  were 
powerless.  A  demoralizing  strike  by  dive  bombers  followed 
by  columns  of  tanks,  self-propelled  guns  and  motorized  in¬ 
fantry  armed  with  automatic  weapons  proved  irresistible 
until  matched  by  adversaries  in  similar  force  with  equal 
mobility. 

The  development  of  long-range  aircraft  capable  of 
carrying  heavy  loads  enabled  the  antagonists  to  strike  at  the 
industrial  capacity  of  their  enemies,  and  provided  for  the 
mutual  destruction  of  cities.  Submarines,  which  had  been  so 
nearly  decisive  in  1917,  now  faster,  more  powerful,  and  more 
numerous,  destroyed  ocean  commerce  at  an  unprecedented 
rate,  and  just  failed  to  bring  the  British  to  their  knees. 
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And  now  history  repeated  itself.  A  new  and  more 
powerful  weapon  had  to  be  found  to  put  an  end  to  the  pro¬ 
longed  agony  of  this  war.  And  so  man’s  genius  for  destruc¬ 
tion  produced  the  unmanned  missile  and  the  final  horror  of  the 
atomic  bomb.1 

The  First  Three  Years 

Blitzkrieg  in  Poland 

The  “Phony  War”  and  the  Maginot  Line 

German  Invasions:  Denmark,  Norway 

The  Low  Countries,  Luxembourg,  France,  Dunkirk 

The  Battle  of  Britain 

The  first  pattern  of  attack 
Daylight  bombing  of  London 
Night  bombing  raids 

The  Battle  of  the  Atlantic 

Axis  Victories  1940-1942 

The  Italian  invasions  of  Egypt  and  Greece 
The  Axis  in  Yugoslavia,  Greece,  Crete  and  North 
Africa 

British  counter-measures 
The  German  attack  on  Russia 

The  Entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  War 

Increasing  American  aid  to  Great  Britain 
Japanese  victories  in  the  Far  East 
Pearl  Harbour 

Allied  Fortunes  at  their  Lowest  Ebb 

Japanese  victories  in  the  Far  East 
Germany’s  second  offensive  against  Russia 
The  campaign  in  North  Africa 

JThe  story  of  Canada’s  military  role  in  World  War  II  is  well  told  in 
Official  History  of  the  Canadian  Army  in  the  Second  World  War,  edited 
by  C.  P.  Stacey  and  published  in  three  volumes  by  the  Queen’s  Printer, 
Ottawa.  Volume  I,  Six  Years  of  War  is  written  by  Col.  Stacey;  Volume 
II,  The  Canadians  in  Italy,  by  Col.  G.  W.  L.  Nicholson:  Volume  III, 
The  Victory  Campaign,  by  Col.  Stacey. 

Teachers  will  be  familiar  with  the  many  interesting  publications  by 
British  and  American  military  leaders.  Among  the  more  recent  of 
these  is  Field-Marshal  the  Earl  Alexander  of  Tunis:  The  Alexander 
Memoirs,  191+0-191+5  (Cassell),  British  Book  Service. 

A  popular  account  of  the  military  events  from  a  Canadian  point  of 
view  is  M unroe,  Ross:  Gauntlet  to  Overlord,  Macmillan  of  Canada. 

The  domestic  and  military  events  of  the  period  encompassed  by  the 
two  World  Wars  are  related  for  the  general  reader  in  Allen,  Ralph: 
Ordeal  by  Fire,  Canada  1910-191+5,  Doubleday,  Canada. 
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The  Last  Three  Years 

The  Turn  of  the  Tide 

Stalingrad  and  the  Russian  counter-offensive 

Allied  victory  in  Africa 

The  two-fold  counter-offensive  against  Japan 

The  Invasion  of  Italy 
Casablanca 

The  Sicilian  and  Italian  campaigns 
The  Italian  surrender 

The  Growing  Power  of  the  Allies 
The  resistance  movement 
Lessons  of  Dieppe 
The  increase  in  war  production 
Defeat  of  the  U-boats 
Aerial  retaliation 
Plans  for  the  second  front 

The  Second  Front 

Allied  invasion  of  Normandy 

The  campaign  in  North-West  Europe 

The  Closing  Phase 

The  Yalta  Conference 
Conflicting  aims  of  the  “Big  Three” 

The  final  assault  from  West  and  East 
The  San  Francisco  Conference 
The  United  Nations’  Charter 
Hiroshima,  Nagasaki;  V-J  Day1 

The  Atlantic  Democracies — Domestic  Developments 
since  1939 

Great  Britain2 

Political,  economic  and  social  changes 
Labour  Party  in  office 
The  social  legislation 

Changes  in  the  Commonwealth  and  Empire3 
Return  to  power  of  the  Conservatives 
Prosperity  of  the  1950’s 

Students  will  profit  from  a  reading  of  the  story  of  the  preparations 
for  the  construction  and  dropping  of  the  first  atomic  bomb.  Amrine, 
Michael:  The  Great  Decision ,  Longmans  Canada. 

2The  British  Government  position  on  the  issues  of  diplomacy  during 
the  period  1951-1957  including  Korea,  Indo-China  and  Suez  are  bril¬ 
liantly  set  forth  in  The  Memoirs  of  Sir  Anthony  Eden  (Cassell),  British 
Book  Service. 

3See  Miller,  J.  D.  B.:  The  Commonwealth  in  the  World  (Duckworth), 
Nelson,  and  Hoover,  Colvin  B.:  Economic  Systems  of  the  Commonwealth 
(Duke  University  Commonwealth-Studies  Centre  Publications,  No.  16), 
Burns  and  MacEachern. 
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The  United  States  of  America1 

Political,  economic  and  social  changes 
The  boom  years 

The  technological  revolution,  automation 
Social  Security,  the  “Fair  Deal” 

Emotional  strains  of  the  cold  war,  fear  of  com¬ 
munism,  McCarthyism,  etc. 

Foreign  policy  and  defence 

Canada 

The  national  war  effort,  the  armed  services,  the 
man-power  problem2 

Post-war  political,  economic  and  social  changes 
The  boom  years 

Urbanization,  new  resources  and  industries,  capital 
investments 

Foreign  policy  and  defence 

The  Cold  War  in  Europe3 

Origins  of  the  ideological  struggle 
Intensification  of  the  struggle:  communism  versus 
democratic  capitalism4 
The  Truman  Doctrine 

British  withdrawal  from  Greece  and  Turkey 

Extension  of  the  Russian  sphere  of  influence 

The  Marshall  Plan  in  Europe 

The  struggle  between  East  and  West  in  Germany 

NATO 

The  Hungarian  Revolt 

The  European  Common  Market5 6 

The  problems  confronting  the  United  States  as  leader  of  the  West 
are  given  perspective  in  Agar,  Herbert:  The  Price  of  Power:  America 
since  1945,  University  of  Toronto  Press. 

Typical  of  the  popular  post-war  interest  in  the  presidency  are : 

Childs,  Marquis:  Eisenhower:  Captive  Hero ,  Longmans  Canada 

Johnson,  Walter:  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue  (Little  Brown), 

McClelland  and  Stewart. 

2An  authentic  record  of  the  military  man-power  issue  is  to  be  found 
in  Dawson,  R.  MacGregor:  The  Conscription  Crisis  of  1944,  University 
of  Toronto  Press. 

3Students  will  identify  some  of  the  world  issues  as  they  impinge  upon 
the  Atlantic  Triangle  in  Carter,  E.  C. :  World  Problems,  Gage. 

4An  American  scholar’s  comparison  of  the  two  ideologies  is  Cole- 
grove,  Kenneth:  Democracy  versus  Communism,  Second  edition  (Van 

Nostrand),  McClelland  and  Stewart.  For  an  interesting  report  on  social, 
economic  and  cultural  life  in  the  Soviet  Union  teachers  might  enjoy 
Turner,  John  E.:  Soviet  Union:  Paradox  and  Change,  Holt,  Rinehart  and 
Winston. 

6A  valuable  reference  for  this  subject  is  the  report  by  the  Canadian 
Institute  of  Public  Affairs  entitled  The  New  Europe:  Report  of  the  Thirty- 
first  Couchiching  Conference,  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1962. 
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The  Cold  War  in  the  Middle  and  Far  East 
Zionist  Victory  in  Palestine 

Background  to  the  Arab-Jewish  conflict 
Israeli  independence,  1948 
Aftermath  of  the  Arab-Israeli  war1 
Nasser  and  the  Arabs 
The  Suez  Crisis 

The  Communist  Conquest  in  China 

Reasons  for  communist  victory 

Red  China;  the  Moscow-Peking  alliance;  Formosa2 

The  Korean  War  1950-1953 
Origin  of  the  war 
The  role  of  the  United  Nations 
The  results 

The  War  in  Indo-China  1945-1954 

Containment  of  Communism  in  the  Far  East 
Military  and  economic  aid:  The  Colombo  Plan 
The  Four-Point  Programme 
SEATO 


A  Course  in  Government  for  Grade  10 

Under  titles  like  Citizenship,  Civics,  and  Government, 
many  courses  have  been  designed  to  prepare  young  people 
for  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  life  in  a  democracy.  It 
has  long  been  recognized  that  if  citizenship  implies  values  and 
attitudes,  such  courses  must  involve  more  than  the  acquisition 
of  information  about  how  we  are  governed,  how  we  are  taxed, 
and  how  we  inherited  our  present  institutions.  A  student 
may  study  “responsible  government”  and  “the  supremacy  of 
the  law”,  but  unless  his  understanding  is  accompanied  by 
some  measure  of  personal  conviction,  a  principal  purpose  of 
the  lessons  is  not  realized.  A  teacher  may  encounter  the 
danger,  when  instruction  is  restricted  to  a  few  weeks,  of  having 
pupils  consider  this  study  as  but  another  topic  upon  which 
he  is  to  be  examined. 

JA  sound  exposition  of  the  Arab-Israeli  issues  by  Canada’s  foremost 
soldier-diplomat  is  to  be  found  in  General  E.  L.  Burns:  Between  Arab  and 
Israeli,  Clarke,  Irwin. 

2Teachers  who  wish  to  go  more  deeply  into  a  study  of  the  effect 
of  the  Soviet  economy  upon  the  western  world  will  find  a  good  beginning 
in  such  articles  as  Mikesell  and  Wells:  The  Soviet  Economic  Offensive 
(Behind  the  Headlines,  Vol.  XIX,  No.  5,  Nov.  1959),  Canadian  Institute 
of  International  Affairs. 
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Accordingly,  competent  teachers  are  encouraged  to  exer¬ 
cise  ingenuity  in  organization  and  presentation  of  the  course 
in  government,  within  the  limits  of  content  set  down  in 
Memorandum  re  Proposed  Courses,  in  History  and  Geog¬ 
raphy — Grades  7,  8,  9  and  10  (1958-59:43)  which  reads  as 
follows: 

“A  course  in  government  (four  to  six  weeks) 
summarizing  the  growth  of  government  in 
Canada  to  its  present  form  and  the  steps  by 
which  Canada  assumed  the  responsibilities  of 
self-government. 

(i)  The  operation  of  government  in  Canada — 
federal  and  provincial; 

(ii)  The  administration  of  justice; 

(iii)  Comparison  of  Canadian  and  British 
systems  with  government  of  U.S.A.” 

The  “growth  of  government  in  Canada”  and  the  “steps 
by  which  Canada  assumed  the  responsibilities  of  self-govern¬ 
ment”  may  be  considered  the  historical  phases  of  the  course, 
and  items  (i),  (ii),  and  (iii)  might  be  termed  civics. 

In  planning  the  course  teachers  are  advised  to  build  upon 
the  pupils’  background.  Having  begun  with  the  known,  the 
teacher  will  strive  by  every  means  at  his  disposal  to  relate  the 
material  under  study  to  real  or  vicarious  experiences  of  the 
class,  to  the  end  that  students  will  identify  themselves  with 
government  and  will  recognize  its  importance  to  them 
personally. 

One  means  of  achieving  this  aim  is  to  begin  at  the  level 
at  which  government  may  touch  students  personally.  For 
example,  students  are  interested  in  the  examining  and 
licensing  of  car  drivers.  There  is  an  immediacy  about  such 
topics  as  the  Highway  Traffic  Act  that  could  lead  into  the  study 
of  a  driver’s  responsibilities  and  his  rights  under  the  law,  how 
these  are  enforced  or  protected  in  law,  the  several  court 
jurisdictions  that  interpret  the  law,  and  the  administration 
of  justice  generally. 

The  manner  of  organizing  the  material  is  to  be  left  to  the 
teacher.  Instead  of  devoting  four  to  six  weeks  exclusively  to 
a  course  in  government,  the  teacher  may  choose  to  introduce 
the  historical  aspects  of  the  course  at  the  appropriate  places 
in  the  year’s  work.  Certain  themes  of  the  Grade  10  course 
suggest  themselves:  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  boundary 
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disputes,  reciprocity,  strikes  and  the  public  interest,  develop¬ 
ment  of  Canadian  autonomy,  relief  measures  and  social  legis¬ 
lation,  competition  in  world  markets  and  the  control  of  “free” 
enterprise,  the  “struggle  for  men's  minds”,  civil  rights  of 
minorities,  the  United  Nations,  and  nationalism  versus 
internationalism . 

Alternatively,  it  may  be  desirable  to  build  the  entire 
course  in  government  around  carefully  selected  items  of 
current  events. 

Under  still  another  arrangement  the  course  might  begin 
with  an  examination  of  the  legislative,  executive  and  judicial 
functions  of  a  student  council,  mock  parliament,  or  of  the 
entire  operation  of  the  government  of  a  school.  The  class 
might  then  look  beyond  the  school  to  the  local  municipal 
councils  and  courts  where  the  same  three  functions  are  seen  in 
an  adult  setting.  As  examples  of  the  three  functions  are  dis¬ 
covered  in  an  ever-broadening  setting,  the  concepts  them¬ 
selves  may  come  to  be  sufficiently  understood  that  the  class 
is  ready  to  talk  about  the  details  of  government  organization. 

The  text-books  approved  for  use  in  the  course  in  Govern¬ 
ment  are  listed  in  Circular  14,  Text-books  Approved  or  Recom¬ 
mended  for  Use  in  Elementary  and  Secondary  schools.  In 
addition  to  books  and  periodicals  noted  throughout  the 
courses  of  study  for  Grades  8,  9,  and  10,  the  following  are 
representative  of  many  good  reference  books  available  to  the 
teacher : 

Keenleyside,  Hugh  I. :  The  Growth  of  Canadian  Policies 

in  External  Affairs ,  (Duke  Uni¬ 
versity  Commonwealth-Studies 
Centre  Publications,  No.  14), 
Burns  and  MacEachern 

Procedures  in  the  Canadian  House 
of  Commons,  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  Series  No.  12,  University 
of  Toronto  Press 

Politics:  Canada,  McGraw-Hill. 


Dawson,  W.  F.: 


Fox,  Paul: 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Subject  to  the  provision  stated  in  Curriculum  3,  Memor¬ 
andum  Re  Establishment  of  Local  Committees  on  Curriculum , 
local  curriculum  committees  may  develop  their  own  courses 
in  Social  Studies.  It  is  expected  that  such  locally  developed 
courses  will  conform  to  the  same  general  areas  or  periods  of 
study  as  those  set  down  for  the  separate  courses  in  History 
and  Geography. 


History 

Grade  7  Canada  to  1800 


Geography 

Canada 


Grade  8  Canada  1801-1900  U.S.A.,  Central  and 

South  America 

Grade  9  Great  Britain  to  1900  British  Isles,  Africa, 

Australia,  New  Zealand 
and  Antarctica 


Grade  10  The  history  of  Canada,  Europe,  Asia 
Britain  and  U.S.A.  from 
1901  to  the  present 
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PUBLISHERS 


THOMAS  ALLEN  LIMITED,  266  King  Street  West,  Toronto  2B 

BAXTER  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  480  University  Avenue, 
Toronto  2 

BRITISH  BOOK  SERVICE  (CANADA)  LIMITED,  1068  Broadview 
Avenue,  Toronto  6 

BURNS  AND  MacEACHERN  LIMITED,  266  King  Street  West, 
Toronto  2B 

CANADIAN  INSTITUTE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS,  230 
Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto  5 

CLARKE,  IRWIN  &  COMPANY  LIMITED,  Clarwin  House,  791  St. 
Clair  Avenue  West,  Toronto  10 

COLLIER  MACMILLAN  CANADA,  LIMITED,  Suite  1105, 
Prudential  Building,  55  York  Street,  Toronto  1 

THE  COPP  CLARK  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  LIMITED, 

517  Wellington  Street  West,  Toronto  2B 

CURRENT  HISTORY  INC.,  1822  Ludlow  Street,  Philadelphia  3, 

Pa.,  U.S.A. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EXTERNAL  AFFAIRS,  Ottawa 

DOUBLEDAY  PUBLISHERS,  105  Bond  Street,  Toronto  2 

W.  J.  GAGE  LIMITED,  1500  Birchmount  Road,  Scarborough,  Ontario 

HISTORY  TODAY  (edited  by  Quennell  and  Hodge),  72  Coleman  Street, 
London  E.C.  2 

HOLT,  RINEHART  AND  WINSTON  OF  CANADA  LIMITED, 
833  Oxford  Street,  Toronto  18 

THE  HOUSE  OF  GRANT  (CANADA)  LIMITED,  29  Mobile  Drive, 
Toronto  16 

LAWSON  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
WESTERN  ONTARIO,  London,  Ontario 

LONGMANS  CANADA  LIMITED,  55  Barber  Greene  Road,  Don  Mills 

MACMILLAN  COMPANY  OF  CANADA  LIMITED,  70  Bond  Street, 
Toronto  2 

McClelland  AND  STEWART  LIMITED,  25  Hollinger  Road, 
Toronto  16 

McGRAW-HILL  COMPANY  OF  CANADA  LIMITED, 

253  Spadina  Road,  Toronto  4 

MOYER  VICO  LTD.,  20  Densley  Ave.,  Toronto  15 
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MUSSON  BOOK  COMPANY  LIMITED,  103-107  Vanderhoof 
Avenue,  Toronto  17 

THOMAS  NELSON  AND  SONS  CANADA  LIMITED, 

91  Curlew  Drive,  Don  Mills 

NEW  AMERICAN  LIBRARY  OF  CANADA,  LTD.,  156  Front 
Street  W.,  Toronto  1 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS,  70  Wynford  Drive,  Don  Mills 

THE  QUEEN’S  PRINTER,  Ottawa,  Canada 

THE  QUEEN’S  PRINTER,  Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto 

RANDOM  HOUSE  OF  CANADA  LIMITED,  370  Alliance  Avenue, 
Toronto  9 

THE  RYERSON  PRESS,  299  Queen  Street  West,  Toronto  2B 

S.  J.  REGINALD  SAUNDERS  AND  COMPANY  LIMITED, 

266  King  Street  West,  Toronto  2B 

UNITED  NATIONS  ASSOCIATION  OF  CANADA,  329  Bloor  Street 

*  West,  Toronto  5 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS,  (See  University  of  Toronto  Press) 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  PRESS,  Front  Campus,  University  of 
Toronto,  Toronto  5 

WORLD  AFFAIRS  PRESS  LIMITED,  705  Yonge  Street,  Toronto  5 
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